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ONE   HUNDRED   AND   TWENTY-NINTH   ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PRISON  SOCIETY 


The  1 29th  Annual  Meeting  of  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON  SOCIETY  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  S.  W. 
Corner  5th  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  on  January  27, 
1916. 

The  President  being  absent  on  account  of  indisposition, 
Vice-President  Norris  J.  Scott  took  the  Chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  M.  Reed  Minnich. 

Twenty-six  members  were  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  I28th  Annual  Meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

A  communication  from  Thomas  Holmes,  Secretary  The 
Howard  Association,  London,  England,  was  read,  expressive 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  of 
his  interest  in  our  efforts.  The  conditions  of  many  of  the 
smaller  prisons  have  greatly  improved  in  England  since  they 
were  all  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Government,  and  on 
the  whole  he  thought  such  prisons  were  under  much  better 
management  than  prisons  of  the  same  grade  which  he  had 
visited  in  1910  in  America.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  principle  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  had 
not  been  recognized. 

The  Report  of  the  Acting  Committee  for  the  year  1915 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  was  approved  and  directed 
to  be  printed  in  the  JOURNAL.  (See  pages  7  to  15.) 

The  Treasurer,  John  Way,  presented  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1915,  accompanied  by  a  schedule  of  the 
securities  belonging  to  the  Society  and  in  his  possession. 
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The  report  had  been  duly  audited,  and  was  approved.  (See 
page  1 6.) 

Joseph  C.  Noblit,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, presented  a  ticket  containing  the  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  for  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee to  succeed  those  whose  terms  \vill  expire  on  February 
ist.  Isaac  P.  Miller  and  Dr.  Charles  Williams  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  the  balloting  being  completed,  they  reported  that 
the  persons  named  for  the  several  offices  and  for  the  Acting 
Committee  had  each  received  24  votes,  being  the  full  number 
of  votes  cast,  whereupon  the  Presiding  Officer  announced 
that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Acting  Committee,  as 
named  on  the  ticket,  had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  officers 
for  the  term  of  one  year  and  the  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee for  three  years  each  dating  from  February  ist,  1916. 
(See  pages  2  and  3.) 

On  motion,  Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring,  D.D.,  retiring 
Vice-President,  \vas  elected  as  Honorary  Vice-President. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Joshua  L.  Baily  as  President,  stating  that  under  his 
inspiring  leadership  and  high  ideals  the  influence  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Society  had  deepened  and  broadened.  In  having  his 
continued  aid  and  sage  counsels  the  Society  could,  therefore, 
consider  itself  fortunate,  even  though,  by  reason  of  advancing 
years,  be  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved. 

Referring  to  the  Society's  work,  the  speaker  made  men- 
tion of  the  numerous  publications  issued  during  President 
Daily's  incumbency,  and  dwelt  upon  the  educational  value 
of  these  widely-circulated  documents.  He  alluded  to  the  part 
the  Society  had  taken  in  recent  years  in  agitating  for  and  pro- 
curing remedial  legislation.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  member 
of  the  Acting  Committee  who  first  urged  the  need  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  Pennsylvania,  and  that  members  of  the 
same  committee  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  and  enact- 
ment of  Pennsylvania's  first  probation,  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole  law.  The  speaker  also  called  attention  to  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  the  General  Secretary  in  making 
the  first  systematic  visitation  of  all  the  county  jails  in  the 
State,  and  in  subsequently  embodying  his  impressions  and  the 
accumulated  data  in  a  well-prepared  publication  that  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Hence,  while  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  desired,  the  Society  is  making  its  contribution 
toward  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  the 
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matter  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals;  and  the  more 
powerful  this  sentiment  becomes  the  more  rapidly  will  needed 
reforms  be  inaugurated.  Great  reforms  are  not  brought  about 
until  there  is  a  general  demand  for  them.  Slavery  was  not 
abolished  until  persistent  agitation,  carried  on  through  many 
years,  had  crystallized  public  opinion.  In  like  manner  public 
opinion  needs  to  be  educated  away  from  the  false  views  that 
have  for  generations  been  responsible  for  the  irrational  meth- 
ods often  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  wrong-doer.  In  this 
educational  propaganda,  as  in  all  of  its  other  avowed  purposes, 
the  Society  must  be  unceasingly  active,  always  mindful  of 
the  word  of  the  Apostle :  "Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing : 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

Joseph  C.  Noblit  spoke  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  and,  while  appreciating  the  honor  of  his  election 
to  the  Vice-Persidency,  he  accepted  the  position  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  he  had  reached  the  age  when  it  seemed  desirable 
to  dispense  with  responsibilities  instead  of  assuming  new  duties. 

Dr.  John  Frazer,  while  regretting  that  his  duties  did  not 
allow  him  at  present  to  visit  the  prisons  as  much  as  he  wished, 
yet  he  greatly  appreciated  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
Acting  Committee,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  resume  the  work  of 
regular  visitation. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee be  directed  to  send  the  nominations  for  Officers  and  the 
Acting  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Society  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  election. 

To  nominate  the  Officers  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting, 
W.  Graham  Tyler,  Isaac  P.  Miller,  Albert  L.  Baily,  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Grigg  and  Miss  Emily  Whelen  were  appointed. 

ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1915 


To  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  : — 

The  Members  of  the  Acting  Committee  have  held  all  their 
stated  meetings  during  the  year  1915,  and  their  proceedings 
indicate  an  active  interest  in  all  the  departments  connected  with 
our  special  lines  of  work.  Your  Committee  is  now  composed 
of  58  members,  eleven  of  whom  are  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
Most  of  them  make  regular  reports  of  visits  to  prisons  and 
their  inmates,  and  of  assistance  rendered  to  discharged  pris- 
oners. 

VISITATION 

So  far  as  the  duty  of  visitation  is  concerned,  we  appear  to 
have  sufficient  members  from  Philadelphia  County.  There  are 
members  from  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Berks,  Centre, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Montgomery  and  York. 
We  will  welcome  suggestions  for  adding  to  the  Committee 
suitable  persons  for  visiting  the  prisons  in  other  counties  of  the 
State.  In  accordance  with  an  amendment  to  our  By-laws, 
adopted  in  1912,  we  could  add  a  few  members  from  the 
State-at-large  to  the  Acting  Committee,  thus  enlarging  the 
scope  of  our  influence  and  activities. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  adopted  in  1829,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Acting  Committee  were  constituted  Official  Visitors 
of  all  prisons  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1903  an  Act,  supple- 
menting the  Act  of  1829,  was  passed,  providing  that  the  Act- 
ing Committee  of  any  society  "heretofore  incorporated  and 
now  existing  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
and  instructing  prisoners"  should  be  made  Official  Visitors. 
Since  there  was  but  one  other  organization,  excepting  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  which  was  incorporated  with 
such  object  in  view,  these  two  organizations  only  have  such 
official  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  number  of  reported  visits  to  prisoners  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  approximately  8,400. 

Number  of  visits  to  prisoners  in  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  5,650. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  prisoners  at  the  Western 
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Penitentiary  and  to  those  in  the  county  prisons  outside  of 
Philadelphia  is  estimated  at  4,000. 

Many  visits  are  made  which  have  been  unreported.  Sev- 
eral of  our  members  take  part  in  the  religious  services  con- 
ducted every  Sabbath  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  at  the 
County  Prison  in  Philadelphia. 

We  still  assert  the  value  of  systematic  visitation,  though 
granting  that  visiting  prisoners  is  not  the  only  function  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  As  Official  Visitors,  we  feel  that 
some  visiting  should  be  done  by  all  our  members,  yet  there 
are  other  important  duties  connected  with  our  work.  We  need 
members  with  ability  to  shape  legislation,  to  present  to  the 
public  the  best  principles  of  penology,  and  to  perform  various 
executive  functions. 

Most  of  our  prisoners  appreciate  a  friendly  call,  and  we 
fully  believe  that  many  of  them  have  responded  to  wholesome 
advice  and  counsel.  A  kindly  greeting  will  have  its  effect, 
even  when  the  way  does  not  always  open  to  inculcate  specific- 
ally the  gospel  message.  The  intent  of  all  visits  is  to  uplift,  to 
assure  the  prisoners  of  our  friendship  and  genuine  interest  in 
their  welfare,  and  to  bring  home  to  them  a  cheering  message 
of  the  better  way. 

THE  DISCHARGED   PRISONERS 

The  surest  test  of  our  friendliness  and  sympathy  is  made 
when  the  prisoner  secures  his  release  and  re-enters  the  world 
outside  the  bars.  If  he  finds  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  if 
the  command  to  "move  on"  is  continually  reiterated,  if  he  is 
treated  as  an  outcast  wherever  ihe  may  go,  he  becomes  sullen, 
resentful,  desperate,  and  is  strongly  tempted  to  resume  a  crim- 
inal career.  This  is  a  critical  period,  resulting  in  the  largest 
proportion  of  failures.  It  is  our  endeavor  to  meet  him  with 
kindly  greeting,  to  aid  him  in  securing  employment,  and  in 
every  \vay  to  inspire  him  with  self-confidence  and  right  mo- 
tives. We  prefer  that  the  homeless  and  jobless  discharged  pris- 
oner should  come  to  us  immediately  upon  his  release.  If  he  is 
at  all  willing  to  listen  to  wholesome  counsel,  we  may  be  able  to 
find  a  home  and  employment  for  him.  Too  often  after  the 
prisoner  has  been  discharged  for  a  week  or  a  month,  he  comes 
to  get  assistance,  generally  penniless,  his  gate-money  having 
been  squandered,  with  failing  health  after  a  season  of  riotous 
living.  We  try  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  and  if  there 
appear  to  be  any  favorable  possibilities  we  do  all  in  our  power 
to  place  the  man  where  he  may  have  another  opportunity  to 
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make  good.  One  powerful  foe  to  the  restoration  of  the  erring 
man  or  woman  to  a  right  place  in  the  community  is  strong 
drink.  With  this  temptation  continually  present,  many  of 
these  unfortunates,  who  are  mentally  and  morally  weak, 
become  victims  of  rum,  forfeit  their  positions,  lose  their  self- 
respect,  and  relapse  into  former  bad  habits  and  evil  practices. 
If  we  are  unable  to  check  this  source  of  demoralization,  let  us 
urge  that  the  State  Home  for  Inebriates,  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  three  years  ago  be  speedily  erected,  so 
that  these  victims  may  have  better  opportunity  for  restoration. 

Another  foe  is  the  unwillingness  of  many  so-called  good 
and  respectable  people  to  give  the  erring  man  another  chance. 
The  fact  that  the  applicant  for  work  has  "done  time"  consti- 
tutes a  bar  to  any  favorable  consideration  from  the  employer. 
If  there  were  not  a  few  kindly-disposed  men  and  women,  who 
are  willing  to  give  another  trial  to  the  discharged  convict,  we 
should  be  in  despair.  But  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation  is  increasing.  The  com- 
munity is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  convicts  are,  after  all, 
men  and  women,  and  are  not  yet  beyond  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Not  infrequently  a  man  applies  for  assistance  with  the 
information  that  he  has  lost  his  position  either  because  his  em- 
ployer, having  learned  that  he  had  once  served  a  term  in 
prison,  has  summarily  discharged  him,  or  because  his  fellow- 
workmen  having  learned  the  same  damaging  fact  refused  to 
work  with  him,  thus  forcing  his  discharge.  When  such  an 
unfortunate  man  has  sought  in  vain  for  another  place,  he 
comes  to  us,  often  destitute  of  food,  lodging-place  and  proper 
clothing.  These  men  have  our  sympathy  when  upon  inquiry 
or  investigation,  their  story  appears  to  be  true. 

To  supply  with  clothing,  to  furnish  food  and  lodging 
while  they  are  finding  some  employment,  and  often  to  furnish 
transportation  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  involves  large 
outlay,  so  that  we  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  friends  of  our 
cause  to  increase  our  facilities  for  rendering  this  needed  as- 
sistance. 

PAROLE 

The  operation  of  the  Parole  Act  clearly  shows  that  we 
have  the  co-operation  of  many  in  the  community.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  paroled  go  forth  under  the  care  of  a 
sponsor  who  looks  after  their  interests,  gives  them  employ- 
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ment  or  endeavors  to  secure  work  for  them,  and  who  reports 
every  month  on  their  behalf.  Since  the  operation  of  this  law, 
about  2030  prisoners  have  been  paroled  from  the  two  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  State.  About  three-fourths  of  these  have 
made  good.  At  present  about  1200  men  and  women  are 
no  longer  a  burden  to  the  State,  but  under  kind,  not  of- 
ficious, care  and  supervision  are  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community.  Many  of  them  are  supporting  families  who 
otherwise  must  be  maintained  by  charity.  It  must  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  one-fourth  who  have  not  made  good  have  again 
become  criminals.  They  have  been  returned  for  idleness,  for 
drunkeness,  for  failure  to  report,  for  going  to  other  States 
without  permission,  or  for  any  conduct  unsatisfactory  to  either 
the  sponsor  or  to  the  Parole  Officers.  A  few  have  escaped  and 
are  still  at  large.  Barely  two  in  one  hundred  are  remanded 
to  prison  on  account  of  some  crime.  However,  the  two  who 
are  thus  remanded  have  a  large  amount  of  advertising.  There 
are  some  papers,  never  very  friendly  to  the  parole  law,  which 
make  a  headliner  out  of  a  case  involving  a  paroled  man  on 
some  criminal  charge.  The  Parole  Board  use  the  greatest 
care  in  determining  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  parole 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  difficult  task.  The  recidivists,  or  those  who  have 
served  more  than  one  term  in  prison,  do  not  have  their  ranks 
recruited  from  the  paroled  men,  but  from  those  who  have 
been  released  when  their  sentences  have  expired.  They  have 
remained  the  full  length  of  their  sentences.  The  officials  are 
often  quite  well  convinced  that  these  men  are  uncured  and 
will  return.  The  law  and  the  Court  have  fixed  the  time  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  prisoner  is  released  with  too  little  regard  to 
his  fitness  for  a  life  of  freedom.  "It  matters  not  how  hardened 
or  vicious  the  known  character  of  the  prisoner  may  be;  he 
may  even  openly  declare  his  fixed  purpose  to  return  to  the  life 
of  crime;  the  State  having  determined  the  amount  of  his 
atonement  or  punishment,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
innate  character  of  the  man,  refuses  to  exercise  any  further 
restraint  and  dismisses  an  uncured  kleptomaniac,  or  an  un- 
regenerate  offender  with  no  supervision  again  to  become  a 
menace  and  scourge  to  the  community. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  recidivists  belong  to  this  class, 
not  to  the  paroled  prisoners.  A  few  years  ago,  the  highest 
claim  made  by  the  wardens  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  who  refrain  from  committing  crime  was 
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about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Under  the  law  of  parole,  the  re- 
leased prisoner  receives  care  and  is  kept  under  observation  for 
some  months,  and  thus  we  believe  that  many  are  reformed  who 
otherwise  would  resume  a  criminal  career,  since  the  facts  show 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  such  released  prisoners  "make 
good." 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE 

A  sentence  which  is  absolutely  indeterminate  would  re- 
mand a  convicted  criminal  to  prison  without  specifying  the 
length  of  the  sentence.  It  would  be  the  province  of  the  Court 
to  decide  whether  the  accused  person  was  fit  or  unfit  to  be  at 
large  in  the  community.  Those  who  should  be  considered  un- 
fit, or  a  menace  to  the  community,  would  be  restrained  within 
certain  bounds  where  they  could  be  observed  and  treated  path- 
ologically and  psychologically  for  their  delinquencies.  This 
method  presupposes  a  transference  of  some  of  the  judicial 
functions  to  the  executive  officials  of  the  prisons.  We  are  not 
ready  for  the  full  application  of  this  principle.  So  far  the 
Courts  do  determine  the  sentence  within  certain  limits,  but 
they  leave  to  the  prison  boards  and  officials  the  function  of 
fixing  the  time  within  the  specified  limits  when  the  prisoner 
may  be  released.  Hence  in  a  measure,  the  legislators  and  the 
judges  assent  to  the  proposition  that  judicial  functions  may  be 
exercised  by  the  executive  officers.  The  latter  officials  deal 
directly  with  the  individual  prisoners,  come  into  touch  with 
their  daily  lives,  and  therefore,  have  opportunity  to  ascertain 
their  fitness  to  be  released.  There  is  no  justice  in  releasing 
a  criminal  who  is  sure  to  resume  a  career  of  wrong-doing  till 
he  is  again  detected  and  brought  to  trial. 

REFORMATORY  AGENCIES 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  whether  absolute  or  within 
limits,  is  a  concomitant  part  of  an  ideal  reformatory  system. 
If  a  penitentiary  is  conducted  on  the  old  punitive  plan,  where 
the  striped  suit,  the  lock-step,  the  degrading  subserviency,  are 
in  evidence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  any  change  of 
character  in  the  criminal  except  for  the  worse.  Retributive 
punishment  has  been  tried  for  centuries  and  has  failed  as  a 
means  of  reformation.  Hence,  all  modern  methods  of  dealing 
with  offenders  have  in  view  the  upbuilding  of  character  and 
the  restoration  of  the  erring  man  or  woman  to  a  useful  posi- 
tion in  society. 
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RECENT   LEGISLATION    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

We  believe  the  year  1915  has  marked  a  decided  advance 
in  this  State  so  far  as  the  welfare  and  sane  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  is  concerned. 

In  October,  1915,  we  issued  a  Supplement  to  our  JOURNAL 
giving  the  full  text  of  the  Acts  passed  in  1915  which  deal  with 
the  management  of  prisons  and  the  care  of  prisoners.  In- 
cluded therewith  were  some  comments  on  this  legislation. 
Hence,  in  this  issue  we  propose  merely  to  make  brief  reference 
to  these  Acts,  \vhich,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  check  the 
demoralization  resulting  from  idleness, — an  evil  against  which 
we  have  long  pleaded. 

1.  An  Act  amending  a  law  passed  in  1897,  which  re- 
stricted the  employment  of  prisoners,  providing  that  all  prison- 
ers may  be  employed  in  making  articles  for  State  use.     Ac- 
cording to  the  former  law,  the  maximum  number  of  convicts 
who  might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  to  be  sold 
in  the  open  market  was  35  per  cent. 

2.  An  Act  establishing  a  Prison  Labor  Commission  to 
regulate  and  supervise  the  labor  of  inmates  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions.    The  Act  of  1891,  prohibiting  the  use  of  power 
machinery,  other  than  by  hand,  was  repealed.    The  Commis- 
sion has  power  to  determine  the  character  of  the  industry  at 
any  given  institution,  and  to  install  suitable  machinery.    One 
section  of  the  Act  provides  that  convicts  thus  employed  are  to 
receive  wages — the  amount  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
value  of  the  service  performed  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
profits  of  such  labor. 

3.  An  Act  authorizing  and  regulating  the  employment 
of  prisoners  on  the  public  highways.    Prisoners  thus  employed 
are  to  receive  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 

4.  An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Penitentiary  into  one  institution  to  be  known  as  the  State 
Penitentiary  and  to  be  located  in  Centre  County.     As  the 
legislature  failed  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  to  accommodate  the  inmates  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions, this  consolidation  will  not  soon  be  consummated. 

5.  An  Act  penalizing  the  prisoner  who  is  released  on 
parole,  if  he  should  violate  the  conditions  of  his  parole.    The 
parole  violator  must  serve  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  prisoner  as  originally  sentenced,  computing  the 
same  from  the  date  of  arrest  for  the  breach  of  parole. 
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In  Indiana  the  parole  violator  must  serve  an  additional 
sentence  of  from  two  to  five  years,  and  we  believe  such  a 
penalty  would  act  as  a  deterrent  in  most  cases.  If  a  man  on 
parole  knows  that  if  he  breaks  his  word  of  honor,  he  is  liable 
to  an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  after  his  original  sen- 
tence has  expired,  he  may  be  less  easily  tempted  to  transgress 
the  conditions  of  his  parole. 

THE  JOURNAL 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  JOURNAL  a  sort  of 
manual  of  information  with  regard  to  the  latest  improvements 
and  activities  in  the  line  of  penology.  While  the  report  of 
our  Acting  Committee  must  be  a  leading  feature,  we  have 
endeavored  to  chronicle  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
throughout  the  country  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prison- 
ers and  especially  to  aid  in  their  reformation. 

The  first  issue  was  published  in  1845.  It  was  issued 
quarterly  with  scant  intermission  till  1862  when,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  "in  consequence  of  a  calamitous  war,"  it  was 
concluded  to  change  the  periodical  from  a  quarterly  to  an 
annual  publication,  and  in  this  form  it  has  been  published  for 
the  last  54  years. 

We  have  frequent  calls,  not  only  for  the  current  numbers, 
but  also  for  past  issues.  Various  libraries  have  repeatedly 
asked  us  to  supply  back  numbers  in  order  to  complete  their 
files.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  comply  with  the  most  of  these 
requests.  We  wrill  be  deeply  gratified,  if  any  of  our  members 
or  contributors  to  whom  we  have  been  sending  the  JOURNAL 
will  forward  to  us  any  back  numbers  for  which  they  may  have 
no  use.  We  can  dispose  of  them  to  advantage. 

GENERAL  AGENT 

The  report  of  Fred.  J.  Pooley,  General  Agent,  which  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  JOURNAL,  indicates  to  some  extent  the 
importance  of  our  work  at  the  Central  Station.  An  average 
number  of  about  45  arrested  men  and  women  every  day  of  the 
year  must  be  interviewed,  and  if  there  are  any  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances our  agent  must  make  investigation.  Through  his 
efforts  many  have  been  saved  from  the  degradation  of  a  jail 
sentence,  who  otherwise  for  slight  cause  would  have  risked 
the  contaminating  influence  of  more  hardened  offenders. 
Many  wayward  boys  and  girls  have  been  restored  to  their 
homes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this 
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service.    The  magistrates  have  spoken  in  high  commendation 
of  the  work  of  the  agent  at  City  Hall. 

COMMITTEE   ON    POLICE    MATRONS 

Our  Committee  on  Police  Matrons  constitute  our  delega- 
tion to  the  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police 
Matrons,  an  organization  which  meets  at  the  office  of  the  So- 
ciety on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month.  They  make 
regular  visits  to  the  Matrons  in  the  Police  Stations  of  the 
city,  and  counsel  with  them  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  their 
positions.  They  endeavor  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  stations 
and  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  imprisoned  therein.  The  As- 
sociations sending  delegates  to  compose  this  body  are : 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Mothers'  Club. 

The  Philomusean  Club. 

St.  Paul's  Aid  Society. 

Married  Women's  Sodality  of  Gesu  Church. 

Hathaway  Shakespeare  Club. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

In  November,  1883,  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society 
first  began  the  agitation  of  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  Matrons  in  the  Police  Stations  of  the  city.  The  Mayor 
and  city  officials  acknowledged  at  once  the  need  of  such  serv- 
ice, but  it  was  a  year  before  the  first  appointment  was  made 
which  was  at  the  Central  Station.  The  committee  was  stren- 
uous in  its  advocacy  of  further  appointments  and  gradually 
the  number  of  the  Police  Matrons  was  increased  until  at  the 
present  time  almost  every  Police  Station  in  the  city  is  provided 
with  the  service  of  a  Matron. 

PROGRESS   OF    REFORM 

We  know  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  our  line 
of  work  in  the  last  century,  and  more  especially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  we  are  aware  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Penal  reform  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  We 
hope  at  an  early  day  to  be  able  to  report  that  every  able- 
bodied  prisoner  in  the  Commonwealth  is  employed  in  some 
useful  service  and  is  at  least  earning  his  own  maintenance. 
We  are  also  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  pris- 
oner not  only  will  sustain  himself  by  his  labor,  but  will  earn 
a  surplus  to  be  sent  to  those  whom  he  is  under  obligation  to 
support. 
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We  believe  the  few  decades  of  sane  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  wrongdoers  have  accomplished  more  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  than  all  the  previous  ages  of  harsh  and  brutal 
penalties. 

We  will  have  the  criminals  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  in  good  time  we  will  discover  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  mentally  diseased,  and  need  psycopathic  treatment  for  their 
restoration.  It  will  be  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  normal  person 
to  commit  a  crime.  The  abnormal  types  whose  tendency  is 
toward  defiance  of  law  will  be  studied  and  will  receive  appro- 
priate treatment.  Those  who  are  restored  will  be  released, 
and  the  incurable  will  be  kept  within  certain  bounds  for  an 
indefinite  time,  engaged  in  some  form  of  employment  with 
wages  commensurate  to  their  earning  capacity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Acting  Committee, 

JOSHUA  L.  BAILY,  President. 
ALBERT  H.  VOTAW,  Secretary. 
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Financial  Statement 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR   1915 

To  balance  January  i,  1915 $2,225.45 

Contributions   , 3,853.50 

Fees,  Life  Members 250.00 

Dues,  Annual  Members 216.00 

Income  from  Investments 2,181.41 

I.   V.   Williamson   Charities 720.00 

Barton  Tool  Fund   221.01 

Benson    and    Williams    Funds    (for    Home    of 

Industry)    356-73 

Anna  Blancharcl  Fund 220.50 

Interest  on  Deposits 38.99 

Loans  Repaid  by  Discharged  Prisoners 7.00 

Principal  Money  from  Fiscal  Agents  for  Investment..  277.52 

$10,568.11 

PAYMENTS 

By  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners $1,346.39 

Tools  supplied  to  Discharged  Prisoners 46.45 

Religious  Literature  for  Distribution  to  Prisoners 7S-°° 

JOURNAL  for  1915,  Supplement;  Printing  and  Postage. .  601.83 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Secretary  and  Agent 225.00 

Postage,  Printing,  Stationery,  Office  Supplies 497-5 1 

Clerical  Aid,  Telephone,  Janitor  Service,  Sundry  Office 

Expenses 533-97 

Home  of  Industry  (from  Benson  and  Williams  Funds)  356.73 

Salaries   2,700.00 

Investment  for  General  Fund 2,065.28 

Subscriptions,  periodicals   26.60 

Annual  Fee  American  Prison  Association 5.00 

Balance    2,088.35 


$10,568.11 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, have  examined  the  foregoing  account  of  John  Way, 
Treasurer,  compared  the  payments  with  the  vouchers,  and  be- 
lieve the  same  to  be  correct.  We  have  also  examined  the 
securities  in  the  hands  of  our  agents,  The  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  find  them  to  agree  with 
an  accompanying  schedule. 

CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 
ISAAC  P.   MILLER, 

Auditors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT,  FRED.  J. 
POOLEY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915 

The  General  Agent  has  made  daily  visits  to  the  Central 
Police  Station  at  City  Hall,  and  also  is  frequently  at  the  City 
Prison,  Moyamensing,  and  at  the  City  Convict  Prison  at 
Holmesburg. 

During  the  year  1915,  16,551  prisoners  were  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  cells  at  the  Central  Station.  The  agent 
visited  all  of  these  either  at  the  Central  Station,  or  in  the  City 
Prison  after  sentence  was  imposed. 

On  behalf  of  those  arrested  the  agent  had  sent  during  the 
year  2,757  notices  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  who  often 
paid  a  small  fine  or  went  on  bail,  thus  saving  many  from 
the  disgrace  of  detention  in  prison. 

Many  of  those  who  have  received  timely  aid  have  been 
halted  in  the  very  inception  of  what  might  have  been  a  crim- 
inal career,  and  having  learned  a  lesson  have  become  respect- 
able members  of  the  community. 

It  often  happens  that  the  magistrate  before  whom  a  young 
man  or  woman  is  brought  for  the  first  time  will  request 
the  agent  to  investigate  the  case  and  to  get  into  touch  with 
relatives  to  whose  care  the  young  offender  is  generally  com- 
mitted. If  they  are  unable  to  furnish  transportation,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society  pays  such  expense.  Quite  frequently 
I  receive  letters  from  them  evincing  appreciation  for  the  favor, 
and  some  write  to  me  year  after  year  telling  of  the  progress 
they  are  making  and  how  greatly  they  have  valued  our  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf. 

In  a  great  city  it  necessarily  happens  that  many  are  ar- 
rested on  suspicion.  When  it  appears  to  the  agent  that  there 
is  little  ground  for  action,  he  endeavors  to  find  the  friends 
of  the  accused  who  are  often  able  to  demonstrate  the  innocence 
of  the  prisoner. 

Number  of  commitments  to  Philadelphia 

County  Prison  in  1914 23,456 

Number  of  commitments  to  Philadelphia 

County  Prison  in  1915 I7>513 

Number  of  prisoners  visited  in  the  County 

Prison  5, 020 
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Number  of  discharged   prisoners   receiving 

aid    485 

When  I  ask  the  prisoners  to  whom  shall  I  write  on  their 
behalf,  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  will  reply  "To  Mother."  And 
the  mother,  oftener  than  anyone  else,  will  come  to  the  prison 
to  visit  the  wanderer,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  mother-love 
is  the  most  potent  earthly  agent  for  restoring  the  erring.  If 
we  all  deal  with  those  who  have  gone  astray  with  sympathy 
they  are  more  readily  induced  to  reform  their  lives. 

I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Police  Department 
at  City  Hall.  When  the  members  of  the  Police  force  call  my 
attention  to  some  wayward  boy  or  girl,  I  believe  they  are 
genuine  home  missionaries.  For  many  courtesies  and  assist- 
ance rendered,  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and 
Matron  of  the  County  Prison.  On  behalf  of  many  women 
prisoners,  I  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  Mrs.  Horace  Fassitt  for 
generous  aid. 

Very  respectfully, 

FRED.  J.  POOLEY 

General  Agent. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  THE  LABOR  OF  PRISONERS 


The  act  of  the  late  General  Assembly  providing  for  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  of  prisoners  thus  defines  the  kinds  of 
labor  for  which  compensation  is  to  be  paid :  "Such  labor  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  and  production  of  sup- 
plies for  said  institutions  (the  two  penitentiaries  and  the  re- 
formatory at  Huntingdon),  or  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  for 
any  county  thereof,  or  for  any  public  institution  owned,  man- 
aged, and  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  manufacture  of  building  material  for  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  any  State  institution,  or  in  the  work  of  such 
construction  or  repair,  or  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  train- 
ing or  instruction,  or  partly  for  one  and  partly  for  the  other 
of  such  purposes,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  crushed  stone, 
brick,  tile,  and  culvert  pipe,  or  other  material  suitable  for 
draining  roads  of  the  State,  or  in  the  preparation  of  road 
building  and  ballasting  material." 
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Another  section  of  the  act  provides  that  for  such  labor 
the  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  cents  per  diem  nor  more 
than  fifty  cents. 

In  our  supplement  issued  last  October  we  urged  that  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  to  all  who  are  employed  in  the  insti- 
tutions whether  in  the  factories  or  in  domestic  service.  "We 
trust  the  law  will  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  the  payment  of 
wages  to  the  efficient  helpers  in  our  penal  institutions,  to  those 
who  cook,  bake,  repair  and  keep  the  accounts.  If  those  who 
labor  in  the  industries  are  to  be  paid,  surely  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  daily  round  of  arduous  duties  in  caring  for 
the  household  deserve  some  remuneration;  also  those  who 
work  on  the  farm  of  5,000  acres  around  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary should  receive  pay,  if  wages  are  paid  to  any  convict 
workers.  Simple  justice  would  require  that  all  the  real  work- 
ers should  be  remunerated  without  invidious  distinctions/' 

In  determining  the  wage  scale  for  the  prisoners  to  be 
employed  under  the  new  legislation,  it  was  a  very  important 
consideration  to  reach  some  definite  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  those  entitled  to  compensation.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  an  opinion 
just  rendered  by  Deputy  Attorney-General,  Joseph  L.  Kun, 
we  learn  that  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered.  Mr.  Kun  says:  "It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  law  was  intended  to  compensate  those  who 
were  employed  at  some  labor,  and  not  those  employed  at  other 
labor.  ...  A  prisoner  engaged  in  cooking  is  certainly  em- 
ployed in  producing  supplies  for  the  institution  as  essential  as 
another  engaged  in  making  shoes  or  clothing.  If  certain  pris- 
oners are  continually  employed  in  cooking,  dish  washing,  etc., 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  discouraging  to  them  to 
have  them  do  this  work  without  compensation,  while  their 
fellow-prisoners  are  receiving  compensation  for  other  work 
which  perhaps  is  not  so  distasteful." 

We  understand  that  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  is  pre- 
paring to  introduce  the  new  system  into  operation  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  inaugurated.  It  is  no  light  task  to  decide 
just  what  is  the  best  industry,  or  what  are  the  most  suitable 
employments,  to  establish  at  a  given  institution.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  wage  scale  can  be  reached  after  some  experi- 
mentation. To  adjust  the  difference  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  to  apportion  the  wages  to  those  doing  domestic 
service,  to  settle  such  questions  as  to  whether  the  "runners" 
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are  entitled  to  wages — all  these  are  delicate  propositions  which 
may  not  be  settled  absolutely  in  the  first  instance. 

The  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Kun  will  aid  in  solving  the 
wage  question.  It  means  that  those  engaged  in  the  special  in- 
dustries are  not  to  monopolize  the  amount  paid  as  wages. 

The  Prison  Commission  realize  that  a  market  must  be 
found  for  the  articles  manufactured.  They  are  to  make  such 
things  as  are  used  by  State  and  county  institutions,  and  are  to 
be  sold  for  that  purpose  only.  But  the  law  does  not  make  it 
obligatory  on  any  institution  to  purchase  articles  thus  manu- 
factured. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  an  able  Prison  Commission 
in  whom  we  may  trust  for  the  best  service  which  can  be  ren- 
dered under  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  task. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  Mr.  John  E.  Hani  fen, 
Philadelphia ;  Mr.  John  B.  Dorris,  Huntingdon,  and  Col.  C.  A. 
Rook,  Pittsburgh. 


PRISON  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Five  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  seeking  to 
abolish  the  interchange  of  prison-made  goods  between  States. 
On  their  surface  they  seem  well  intentioned,  but  further  con- 
sideration of  the  results  of  their  enactment  shows  that  the 
public  effects  would  be  most  undesirable.  Too  often  in  such 
discussion  the  infinitesimal  output  of  prison  labor  is  magnified 
out  of  all  proportion,  while  the  cost  to  the  State  of  maintain- 
ing prisoners  in  idleness,  both  in  money  and  in  moral  effect,  is 
scarcely  thought  of.  Flatly  the  question  comes  to  this :  The 
prisoners  must  have  something  to  do.  State-controlled  insti- 
tutions cannot  take  enough  of  the  products  to  keep  the  prison- 
ers busy.  The  Pennsylvania  law  already  prohibits  the  sale  of 
the  products  either  outside  the  State,  as  these  bills  in  Congress 
do,  or  to  any  buyers  within  the  State  other  than  State  institu- 
tions. Without  an  outlet  for  their  labor  the  prisoners  must 
be  locked  up  in  their  cells  in  solitary  confinement,  which  leads 
to  insanity  in  time.  Is  the  State  to  support  these  prisoners  in 
idleness  and  turn  them  out  worse  than  they  entered,  or  is  it 
better  to  give  them  employment  and  turn  them  out  better  fitted 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  ?  Idleness  and  mischief  have 
been  traditionally  associated,  just  as  work  is  known  to  be  a 
reforming  influence. 
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Much  could  be  done  if  the  schools,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions not  controlled  by  the  State  and  counties  could  supply 
their  needs  from  the  Prison  Labor  Association,  which  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem.  As  it  is,  prison- 
ers are  condemned  to  enforced  idleness  a  large  portion  of  their 
time,  to  the  greater  burdening  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  moral 
and  physical  detriment  of  the  inmates,  not  to  speak  of  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  community  of  dealing  with  hardened 
offenders  who,  by  humane  and  judicious  treatment,  might 
have  been  made  useful  citizens.— Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1916. 


PAROLE  OF  PRISONERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  law  of  parole  and  indeterminate  sentence  went  into 
effect  in  the  year  1910.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  the 
first  paroled  men  were  released. 

The  parole  officer  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Mr.  John 
W.  McKenty,  has  made  a  recent  report  of  the  work  of  parole, 
from  which  we  glean  the  following  statistics : 
Whole  number  released  on  parole   from   September, 

1910,  to  December,  1915 1,302 

Number  on  parole  December,  1915 •  .  •       690 

Number  returned  for  non-observance  of  parole  regu- 
lations         250 

Number  not  reporting   112 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  failed  to  observe 
the  conditions  of  parole  have  been  returned  for  such  offences 
as  failing  to  report,  removing  without  leave,  intoxication. 
Comparatively  few  are  returned  on  account  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  Eight  have  voluntarily  returned,  virtually 
admitting  that  conditions  inside  the  walls  of  the  old  peniten- 
tiary were  an  improvement  on  what  they  met  with  outside. 

Number  died,  or  receiving  final  discharge 407 

For  the  same  period  from  the  Western  Penitentiary, 

the  entire  number  paroled 902 

Number  deceased  or  receiving  final  discharge 267 

Number  on  parole  December,  1915 526 

Delinquent  and  at  large 97 

Number  returned  by  parole  officer 74 

Eight  of  those  paroled  have  by  permission  taken  service 
in  foreign  armies. 
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HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  one  year  ago  we  gave 
a  summary  of  the  report  of  Dr.  H.  Hastings  Hart  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Leonard  concerning  the  House  of  Correction.  They 
found  much  that  was  commendable  about  the  institution. 

The  physical  condition  and  the  environment  of  the  House 
of  Correction  are  really  above  the  average  of  such  institu- 
tions elsewhere.  They  furnish  employment  to  every  able- 
bodied  prisoner  on  the  farm  or  in  the  quarries  or  in  some  form 
of  domestic  service.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  inmates  should 
be  without  employment. 

The  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  made  the  exami- 
nations made  several  recommendations  in  the  line  of  further 
improvement  of  conditions  at  this  institution. 

1.  They  recommended  a  construction  of  a  modern  dining 
room,  so  that  the  custom  of  feeding  prisoners  in  their  cells 
would  be  discontinued. 

2.  They  urged  that  all  cells  be  furnished  with  running 
water,  toilet,  and  electric  light. 

3.  They  advised  that  a  better  system  of   classification 
should  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  treatment  might  be  adapted 
to  all  new  offenders. 

4.  They  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  very  complete  seg- 
regation of  the  women  from  the  men. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Mr.  George  D.  Porter, 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Robert  Dunning  Dripps,  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  these  suggestions. 

From  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Dripps,  we  have  learned 
that  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  segre- 
gation. 

"From  time  to  time  the  institution  has  been  rather 
severely  criticised  for  its  failure  adequately  to  segregate 
the  male  and  female  inmates.  To  meet  this  criticism  I 
issued  orders  to  the  Superintendent  to  take  all  steps  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  complete  segregation.  This  order  resulted 
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in  marked  improvement.  As  one  result,  it  was  found 
feasible  to  avoid  any  mingling  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
laundry  and  in  the  corridors  leading  thereto.  Various 
doors  which  used  to  be  open  are  now  locked,  and  in 
numerous  other  ways  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  matters,  so  far  as  segregation  is  concerned." 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  employment  for  the  female 
inmates,  some  improvements  have  been  ordered. 

"In  occupational  matters  the  men  have  very  much  the 
better  of  it  at  the  present  time.  The  variety  of  occupations 
open  to  male  prisoners  is  far  greater,  and  makes  possible 
considerable  adaptation  to  the  individual  need.  I  have, 
therefore,  made  special  efforts  to  improve  the  occupational 
side  of  the  women's  life — First:  by  a  start  toward  turn- 
ing over  to  them  the  care  of  flowers,  plants,  etc.  Second, 
by  urging  that  an  effort  be  made  to  add  to  the  plain  and 
uninteresting  sewing  which  they  do  at  the  present  time 
to  a  certain  amount  of  sewing  of  finer  quality,  embroid- 
ery, knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  Third:  by  urging  that  a 
plan  be  devised  whereby  they  can  be  encouraged  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  reading,  and  that  those  unable  to 
read  be  given  some  opportunity  for  being  read  to.  The 
difficulty  here  is  the  absence  of  lights  in  the  cells.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day  these  women  are  at  work 
in  one  way  or  another;  at  five  o'clock  they  are  locked  in 
their  cells,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  almost  no  time  except  on  Sundays  when  they 
can  do  any  reading  whatever.  This  serves  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  the  plan  suggested  above  for  keeping 
the  women  out  of  their  cells  in  the  evening  until  electric 
lights  are  provided  in  each  cell,  so  that  the  women  will  not 
leave  the  institution  every  whit  as  ignorant  as  when  they 
entered." 

As  the  Chaplain  of  the  institution  was  advanced  in  years, 
a  competent  woman  to  be  known  as  Assistant  Moral  Instructor 
has  been  employed,  whose  duties  include  the  initiation  and 
oversight  of  increased  occupational  and  recreational  facilities 
of  the  women. 

The  whole  system  of  medical  treatment  has  been  rad- 
ically changed. 
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STATE  COMMISSIONS 

In  1913,  by  Act  of  the  Assembly,  three  Commissions 
were  created  in  whose  work  we  have  been  deeply  interested 
and  somewhat  disappointed. 

1.  THE  BUILDING  COMMISSION  FOR  A  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME 

FOR  WOMEN 

This  Commission  has  purchased  a  site  near  Muncy  Sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  Lycoming  County.  They 
have  already  purchased  500  acres,  and  are  authorized  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  500  acres  of  rough  and  elevated  ground, 
in  order  to  acquire  and  control  an  adequate  water  supply. 
They  have  had  an  appropriation  of  $250,000.  At  the  latest 
available  advices  no  buildings  are  yet  ready  for  the  reception 
of  inmates. 

2.  COMMISSION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  SITE  AND 
THE  ERECTION  OF  A  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  INEBRIATES 

They  received  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  and  the  last 
legislature  made  no  further  appropriation.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished.  So  far  as  known,  no  site  has  even 
been  selected.  There  is  urgent  need  for  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  to  which  every  county  of  the  State  could  contribute 
inmates,  where  they  may  receive  scientific  attention,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  employed  for  their  own  support. 

3.  BOARD  OF   MANAGERS  TO   PROVIDE  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

STATE  VILLAGE  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN 

They  received  an  appropriation  of  $40,000.  They  have 
selected  a  tract  of  land,  1400  acres,  on  the  State  Forest  Re- 
serves, near  Glen  Iron,  a  station  on  the  railroad  connecting 
Bellefonte  with  Lewisburg.  Cottage  No.  i  is  nearly  ready 
for  use.  The  Legislature  of  1915  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  maintenance  of  this  work,  hence  no 
adequate  care  can  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  feeble-minded 
persons  throughout  the  Commonwealth  whose  unrestricted 
freedom  is  a  menace  to  the  community. 
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CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  an  Honorary 
Member  of  our  Society,  died  on  March  29,  1915.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  attend,  as  delegates,  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1910, 
well  remember  the  dignity,  efficiency  and  courtesy  with  which 
Dr.  Henderson,  as  Presiding  Officer,  directed  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  important  gathering. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Professor  of  Practical 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  chaplain  to 
the  University.  He  was  the  International  Prison  Commis- 
sioner representing  the  United  States  Government  from  1909 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  Though  never  actively  engaged 
in  the  direct  control  of  any  prison,  he  was  doubtless  our  most 
distinguished  penologist.  Fifteen  books,  one  of  them  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  have  been  issued  in  his  name.  More 
than  one  hundred  articles  and  pamphlets  have  appeared  under 
his  authorship,  and  innumerable  lectures,  on  many  topics, 
were  delivered  by  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
Editor  of  the  four  large  volumes  entitled  "Correction  and 
Prevention,"  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
1910.  "In  1912-13,  he  delivered  the  Barrows  Lectures  in  the 
Orient,  visiting  India,  China,  Japan  and  other  countries,  in 
which  ke  incorporated  what  Professor  Henderson  called  his 
life  message.  These  lectures  are  published  under  the  title 
'Social  Programmes  in  the  West.' '  In  our  JOURNAL  for  1915 
we  gave  a  brief  review  of  his  "Cause  and  Cure  of  Crime,"  and 
very  soon  we  received  from  him  a  cordial  note  thanking  us  for 
our  appreciation  of  his  work. 

There  was  about  him  an  indefinable  charm  of  manner, 
winning  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  this  generation,  and  combined  with  his 
far  insight  into  causes  and  conditions  the  greatest  clearness 
of  expression.  He  never  appeared  to  know  that  he  was  fore- 
most among  his  associates,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, his  unfailing  courtesy  to  all,  whether  tyros  or  experts, 
rendered  him  superior  to  envy.  Though  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  penal  matters,  he  was  in  the  broadest  sense  a  philan- 
thropist, interested  actively  in  every  movement  to  uplift 
humanity.  "Among  American  practical  sociologists  he  was 
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the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  spirit  that  is  directing  our 
social  evolution."  His  last  great  effort  was  on  behalf  of  the 
army  of  unemployed,  and  it  is  thought  that  his  labors  to 
relieve  the  unfortunate  conditions  among  laborers  in  a  period 
of  industrial  depression  taxed  his  powers  till  they  gave  way 
under  the  continued  strain.  The  passage  by  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  of  the  Employment  Agencies  bill  which  he  pre- 
pared would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 


OBITUARIES 

Dr.  William  C.  Stokes  passed  away  on  Third  Month  i6th, 
1915,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1892,  and 
early  the  next  year  he  was  placed  on  the  Acting  Committee. 

He  was  soon  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
visit  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  was  a  frequent  and  faithful  visitor,  bringing  the 
inspiring  message  of  the  gospel  to  his  erring  brethren. 

In  the  year  1911  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  and  performed  the  various  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency.  He  had  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  his  gentleness  and  geniality 
endeared  him  to  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
tender  conscience,  and  scrupulously  heeded  every  monition  of 
duty.  His  religious  fervor  found  expression  in  the  composi- 
tion of  hymns,  a  number  of  which  have  been  published. 


Patrick  Henry  Spellissy,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee since  1876,  the  oldest  but  one  in  continuous  service, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2Oth  of  November, 
1915,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

For  forty  years  he  had  been  interested  in  the  reclamation 
of  prisoners,  and  had  carried  on  active  work  in  this  service 
to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  had  taken  the  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Society  for  Visiting 
Catholic  Prisoners.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  members  of  this  Society  Official  Visitors 
of  Prisons  in  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be  much  missed  at  our 
meetings,  at  which  he  was  generally  present.  His  geniality 
and  unfailing  courtesy  won  for  him  universal  respect. 
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Geo.  R.  Meloney,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1915.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  from  1905  to  1909,  and  recently 
was  again  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  was  an  acceptable 
visitor  to  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 


CODDLING  CRIMINALS 

Well  meant  and  sensible  efforts  for  the  reformation  of 
prisoners  are  sometimes  met  by  the  chronic  objection,  "I  don't 
believe  in  this  coddling  of  prisoners."  Neither  does  any  per- 
son of  sound  mind.  Any  rational  human  being  is  punished  by 
restraining  his  liberty.  The  publicity  of  a  court  trial,  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence,  the  confinement  within  prison  walls, 
constitute  punishment.  The  infliction  of  any  further  degrada- 
tion harks  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  old  Dispensation, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  should  be  the  restoration 
of  criminals  to  a  useful  position  in  the  community.  If  we 
brand  them  with  the  mark  of  Cain,  as  was  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  by  one  of  our  legislators,  we  make  them  outcasts, 
hence  criminals  for  life.  To  inspire  a  prisoner  with  a  degree 
of  self  respect  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  regular  employment 
does  not  constitute  "coddling."  Any  treatment  which  will 
result  in  making  a  decent  citizen  out  of  a  man  who  has  fallen 
is  certainly  sane  and  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  commun- 
ity. Any  treatment  which  will  harden  the  convict,  render 
him  morose,  sullen  and  filled  with  the  notion  that  he  must, 
when  opportunity  offers,  seek  revenge  on  the  community,  is 
detrimental  to  the  individual,  opposed  to  principles  of  sound 
morality  and  to  the  interest  of  society.  Possibly  there  may 
be  occasional  instances  of  mawkish  sentimentality  in  dealing 
with  those  who  have  erred,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  any 
specific  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  "coddling"  or  "pamper- 
ing" prisoners.  A  learned  Judge  recently  stated  that  the 
"so-called  honor  system  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,"  but  he 
qualified  the  assertion  by  stating  that  he  meant  the  indiscrimi- 
nate application  of  the  honor  system.  Hence,  he  would  not 
regard  the  honor  method,  when  discreetly  applied,  as  a  viti- 
ating policy. 
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"Once  a  crook,  always  a  crook"  is  no  more  true  than 
"once  a  sinner,  always  a  sinner."  Apply  the  latter  saying, 
and  there  would  be  little  chance  of  redemption  for  any  of  us. 
The  message  of  this  age  is  one  of  hope  and  cheer.  The  object 
of  modern  penologists  is  to  restore  to  the  community  all  who 
may  be  cured.  If  there  are  any  who,  on  account  of  defective 
mentality  or  utter  incorrigibility,  are  incapable  of  self- 
improvement,  they  should  be  placed  Where  they  may  have 
abundant  work  under  continual  care  and  protection. 


THE  OLD  SING  SING  PRISON 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April,  1915,  I  presented 
myself  at  the  gate  of  old  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary,  and  on  show- 
ing my  card  and  a  note,  previously  received  from  Warden 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  was  promptly  admitted  and  wel- 
comed by  Deputy  Warden  Johnson.  I  regretted  not  to  meet 
Warden  Osborne,  who  was  away  for  the  day.  But  the  free- 
dom of  the  Institution  was  cordially  presented,  and  I  was  left 
at  liberty  to  go  around  the  grounds  and  buildings  wherever 
I  wished.  First  I  was  placed  under  the  convoy  of  J.  R.,  one 
of  the  convicts.  He  was  directed  to  show  me  the  whole  insti- 
tution, and  to  answer  any  inquiries  possible.  I  was  duly 
authorized  to  converse  freely  with  any  convict,  to  ascertain 
their  views  on  the  administration  and  to  listen  freely  to  any 
criticisms  on  the  management.  Never  before  in  any  large 
institution  had  such  a  privilege  been  extended  to  me.  We 
made  a  tour  of  the  cell-house,  yards,  shops  and  hospital. 

THE  CELL-HOUSE 

The  cell-house  is  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  long  tiers  of  cells  arranged  in  five  stories  constructed 
of  stone,  roughly  plastered,  all  fronting  on  long  corridors, 
with  none  too  much  light  and  air. 

There  are  less  than  168  cubic  feet  in  a  cell,  and  quite  fre- 
quently two  men  are  confined  in  one  of  these  narrow  cubicles. 
All  the  officials  know  that  these  cells  are  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, and  Warden  Osborne  has  insisted  on  moving  the  entire 
penitentiary  to  a  large  tract  of  ground  in  another  part  of  the 
State.  Some  men  in  authority  have  been  favorable  to  new 
buildings  on  the  same  unwholesome  site,  bordering  directly 
on  the  Hudson  River.  The  last  legislature  adjourned  with- 
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out  action  on  the  matter,  hence  the  Empire  State  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  worst  cell-house  in 
the  civilized  world.  Warden  Osborne  has  mercifully  allowed 
the  prisoners  to  remain  outside  the  cells  nearly  all  the  time 
except  during-  the  hours  allotted  for  sleeping.  During  the  day 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  shops,  and  those  who  have 
no  work  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  open  grounds  and  of 
the  sheds.  On  Sabbath  they  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  corri- 
dors and  to  roam  about  the  grounds,  engaging  in  reading,  con- 
versation, and  in  whatever  would  be  proper  in  any  open  city 
square  on  the  First  Day  of  the  week. 

Hence  they  spend  a  minimum  amount  of  time  in  the 
illy-ventilated,  dark,  unwholesome  cells.  The  hospital,  which 
formerly  was  kept  quite  full,  is  now  comparatively  sparsely 
inhabited.  The  new  privileges  have  lessened  materially  the 
number  of  invalids. 

THE  SHOPS 

Various  industries  have  for  some  years  been  carried  on 
at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  the  products  are  sold  to  the  vari- 
ous institutions  belonging  to  the  State  or  counties,  according 
to  what  is  called  the  State-Use  System.  The  prisoners  make 
shoes,  brushes,  mats,  mattresses,  stockings  and  underwear, 
wagons  and  garbage  carts,  and  also  the  clothing  for  the  in- 
mates. There  may  be  other  industries,  but  I  have  mentioned 
enough  to  indicate  that  a  diversity  exists,  so  that  the  men 
may  be  employed  according  to  their  respective  tastes  and  abil- 
ity. Many  are  employed  in  domestic  work.  Several  hundred 
must  be  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  room  for  their  employment. 
I  noted  that  in  the  shops  there  appeared  to  be  an  air  of  indus- 
try and  of  responsibility.  The  absence  of  guards  was  con- 
spicuous. In  one  shop  I  noted  a  guard  walking  around  with  a 
sort  of  apologetic  air.  Apparently  he  had  no  more  control 
than  myself.  The  men  are  under  the  care  of  officials  chosen 
from  their  own  ranks  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  their 
behavior  and  their  industry. 

I  was  informed  that  the  product  of  the  shops  had  increased 
1 5  per  cent,  under  the  new  management. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  internal  discipline  of  the  institution  is  under  the  care 
of  The  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  an  organization  of  the  pris- 
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oners.  They  have  assumed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and 
management,  so  far  as  the  discipline  is  concerned,  and  up  to 
this  time  the  scheme  is  regarded  as  a  success.  This  League 
has  an  office,  and  the  force  in  the  office  seemed  to  be  very  busy 
and  on  the  alert.  The  official  guards  are  tolerated,  but  their 
duties  are  almost  nominal.  I  was  present  when  the  men  filed 
in  for  dinner.  They  came  in  by  companies,  marched  to  their 
places  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  freely  conversed  while  at  the 
table.  Infractions  of  discipline  are  reported  to  the  officers  of 
the  League  by  their  own  subordinates,  and  every  day  at  4  P.  M. 
a  court,  composed  of  prisoners,  hears  with  regard  to  the  cases 
and  declares  the  penalty,  which  usually  consists  in  the  depriva- 
tion of  some  liberty.  The  dark  cell  is  no  longer  used  as  a 
punishment.  Sometimes  the  culprit  appeals  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Prison  Court,  and  in  that  event  his  case  comes  up  for 
a  rehearing  before  a  higher  tribunal,  at  which  the  warden  pre- 
sides. It  will  take  time  to  test  this  system.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  up  to  this  time  the  new  plan  has  resulted  in  better 
discipline  and  in  greater  industrial  efficiency. 

Their  method  of  settling  quarrels  among  the  men  is  at 
least  novel;  in  a  prison.  If  two  of  the  men  have  a  dispute 
which  brings  them  to  blows  or  almost  to  fisticuffs,  they  are 
separated  at  the  time  of  the  disagreement,  but  are  allowed 
at  some  appointed  time  to  meet  in  the  ring  with  boxing  gloves 
and  punish  each  other  according  to  the  rules  of  the  prize  ring. 
I  can't  say  that  I  entirely  approve  of  this  method  of  settling 
their  disputes.  The  ring  was  shown  to  me  where  the  dispu- 
tants are  allowed  to  have  three  bouts  of  two  minutes  each, 
the  whole  affair  being  superintended  by  seconds  and  observed 
by  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators.  I  have  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  elevating  influence  of  such  a  spectacle.  This  custom 
may  have  been  discontinued. 

THE  STATE-USE  SYSTEM 

There  are  four  State  Penitentiaries  for  men  in  New  York, 
at  all  of  which  certain  industries  have  been  established,  the 
products  of  which  are  to  be  sold  to  the  various  State  and 
county  institutions.  When  supplies  are  wanted,  the  officials 
of  any  institution  must  first  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Industries.  If  the  products  desired  can  be  supplied  by  the 
prison  workers  they  must  not  be  purchased  elsewhere.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  various  institutions  in  the  State  of  New 
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York  each  year  purchase  $40,000,000  worth  of  supplies.  The 
prison  industries  can  furnish  but  $1,000,000  worth  of  sup- 
plies, hence  it  will  be  seen  that  other  industries  are  not  greatly 
crippled  by  loss  of  patronage. 

RECREATION 

In  the  afternoon  from  4  to  6  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  wander  about  the  grounds,  engaging  in  games  and  athletics. 
They  have  regular  games  and  are  allowed  to  play  with  visiting 
clubs.  Various  entertainments  are  often  given  in  the  large 
audience  room. 


REPORT    OF   THE   N.    Y.    STATE    COMMISSION    ON    PRISONS 

Very  recently  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  X.  Y. 
State  Prison  Commission.  They  are  cautious  in  expressing 
a  judgment  of  the  changes  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Penitentiaries  should  be  removed 
to  the  country  so  that  the  inmates  may  have  the  benefit  arising 
from  outdoor  labor.  They  state  that  although  structural 
improvements  in  the  prisons  have  been  few,  "changes,  almost 
revolutionary,  have  been  made  in  the  management  at  Auburn 
and  Sing  Sing.  In  these  prisons  the  experiment  of  permitting 
the  prisoners  a  large  degree  of  self  government  is  being  tried. 

A  prisoners'  organization  was  established  at  Auburn 

Prison,  known  as  The  Mutual  Welfare  League 

The  members  elect  their  own  delegates  to  represent  them  on 

the  Executive  Committee During  the  summer 

months,  after  the  day's  work  has  been  done,  the  men  in 
charge  of  delegates  are  marched  into  the  prison  yard,  where 
for  an  hour  or  two,  they  are  pemitted  to  indulge  in  athletics, 
games,  or  such  other  amusements  as  they  may  choose.  In 
winter  they  assemble  in  the  prison  chapel 

The  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood  has  been  established  at 

Sing  Sing  by  Warden  Osborne Permission  has 

been  given  to  the  Brotherhood  to  have  visitors  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  to  have  moving  picture  entertainments,  to  burn 
the  lights  later  in  the  cells  at  night,  and  for  more  elasticity  in 
the  rules  governing  correspondence  and  the  possesssion  of 
newspapers. 

The  wardens  declare  that,  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  convict  organizations,  discipline  has  improved. 
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The  outcome  of  this  experiment  in  self-government  is  being 
closely  watched  by  prison  officials  throughout  the  country." 

The  report  of  the  Official  Inspector  of  Prisons  fully  jus- 
tifies my  own  impressions  with  regard  to  the  preposterous 
cell-house.  He  states: 

"The  congestion  at  Sing  Sing  prison  is  scandalous.  At 
times  over  1,900  prisoners  are  confined  there.  Only  1,200  cells 
are  available,  and  the  number  of  prisoners,  over  1,200,  are 
cared  for  in  an  improvised  dormitory  and  by  placing  two  pris- 
oners in  a  cell.  On  the  day  of  inspection  about  300  prisoners 
were  assigned  two  in  a  cell.  These  cells  are  not  adequate  or 
fit  for  a  single  prisoner,  and  contain  about  168  feet  of  air. 
The  prison  management  is  not  to  blame.  The  State  has  not 
furnished  sufficient  accommodations."  A.  H.  V. 


FARMING  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  providing  for  the  establishment  of  six  Indus- 
trial Farms,  to  which  the  misdemeanants  from  the  county  pris- 
ons should  be  sent.  It  virtually  meant  that  the  70  county 
prisons  of  the  State  should  be  combined  into  six,  thus  allot- 
ting to  each  prison  a  sufficient  number  of  convicts  to  justify 
the  installation  of  machinery  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  superintendent.  The  law  was  shelved  in  Committee 
and  was  not  brought  to  the  vote. 

The  Secretary  had  the  pleasure  in  the  autumn  of  visiting 
the  Industrial  Farm  in  Indiana,  which  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased and  now  is  being  used  for  just  such  purpose  as  the  bill 
introduced  in  our  Legislature  proposed.  Indiana  is  the  first 
State  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  short  term  convicts. 
There  are  county  farms  for  convicts  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  must  not  forget  the  farms  con- 
nected with  House  of  Correction,  both  at  Philadelphia  and 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  our  own  State. 

We  have  long  contended  that  the  idleness  in  our  county 
jails  was  extremely  demoralizing,  and  we  gave  our  hearty 
support  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  six 
Institutions  on  Farms. 

A  few  miles  from  Green  Castle,  Incl.,  the  State  has  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  some  1,600  acres,  on  which,  at  that  time, 
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about  650  convicts  were  working.  The  barracks  were  tem- 
porary, and  nothing  was  finished.  But  everybody  was  em- 
ployed, and  all  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
construction  and  also  in  the  care  of  the  crops  and  the  orchards. 
We  are  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  "Survey"  for  many  of 
the  facts  to  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Indiana  has  long  hated  her  jails.  For  a  score  of  years 
investigations,  newspaper  exposure,  commission  reports  and 
all  the  artillery  of  denunciation  availed  nothing  against  these 
"agencies  of  vice  and  training  schools  of  crime."  Now,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  providing  a  wholesome,  bracing  sub- 
stitute, Indiana  is  literally  starving  her  jails  and  workhouses 
out  of  existence.  Some  that  heretofore  aspired  to  a  nightly 
population  of  eight  or  ten  now  find  themselves  caring  for  only 
two  or  three. 

SELECTION   OF   A   FARM 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  this  farm  wras  itself  a  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  administration.  The  act  establishing  the  farm 
was  approved  March  14,  1913.  On  May  31,  1913,  Governor 
Ralston  appointed  an  unpaid  commission  of  four  members, 
with  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  as  president,  to  purchase  a 
site.  This  body  advertised  widely  for  offers.  Fifty-five  loca- 
tions wrere  suggested.  Thirty  of  these  wrere  eliminated  by  the 
description  of  them;  they  were  either  inaccessible  or  lacked 
raw  materials  for  industries.  The  rest  were  personally  visited 
by  the  commission  some  two  or  three  times. 

Weeding  out  all  but  thirteen,  the  commission  devised  an 
original  scale  of  values  to  facilitate  its  selection.  This  scale, 
herewith  reproduced,  assigned  graded  marks,  on  a  basis  of 
100,  to  the  more  important  features  required  by  law  or 
deemed  desirable.  While  the  site  finally  chosen,  graded  70, 
was  marked  one  point  less  than  one  other  site,  its  cost,  $36.37 
an  acre,  \vas  less  than  half  that  of  the  other,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  given  the  preference. 

The  tract  purchased  includes  1,605  acres  in  Putnam 
County,  forty-five  miles  from  Indianapolis. 

The  farm  possesses  a  varied  topography.  Already  360,- 
ooo  feet  of  native  timber  has  been  put  into  buildings  by  pris- 
oners themselves,  half  of  it  being  cut  by  them  in  their  own 
saw  mill.  There  is  an  abundance  of  Mitchell  limestone,  the 
best  for  road  purposes  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
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The  law  establishing  this  farm  calls  it  "a  correctional  in- 
stitution of  the  law."  It  is  for  misdemeanants  only;  felons 
go  to  State  prison.  Persons  over  the  age  of  16,  who  have  re- 
ceived a  sentence  of  more  than  sixty  days  in  any  county  jail  or 
workhouse,  must  be  sent  here,  if  its  capacity  at  the  moment 
permits.  Those  sentenced  to  terms  of  less  than  sixty  days 
may  be  sent.  Nearby  counties  have  almost  swamped  the 
farm's  uncompleted  facilities  by  taking  advantage  of  this  per- 
mission. Thirty-day  men  are  being  committed  in  large  num- 
bers. There  have  been  some  twenty-one-day  men  and  a  few 
thirteen-day  men.  Towns  within  four  or  five  hours  of  the 
farm  by  automobile  or  railroad  find  it  more  economical,  as 
well  as  better  for  their  prisoners  to  send  them  to  the  farm 
rather  than  to  the  county  jails.  The  median  term  is,  how- 
ever, well  over  100  days,  and  there  are  many  who  have  been 
sentenced  for  nearly  two  years.  The  State  pays  $200  per 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  each  prisoner. 

» 

CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSES 

To-day  there  are  600  prisoners  at  the  farm — men  and 
youths  convicted  of  drunkenness,  loitering,  disorderly  con- 
duct, petty  theft  and  similar  offences.  Eight  or  nine  hundred 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  comfortable  maximum  when  the  place 
is  in  full  running  order,  but  dormitories  will  be  built  for  1,200, 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  judges  of  Indiana  will  keep 
sending  until  stopped. 

The  purchase  of  the  site  was  reported  to  the  Governor 
December  18,1914.  But  occupancy  did  not  wait  upon  official 
routine.  On  November  8th  Charles  E.  Talkington,  farmer, 
contractor,  mechanic,  carpenter — man  of  all  trades,  arrived  as 
superintendent.  What  he  saw  would  have  delighted  the  soul 
of  Thoreau ;  but  Mr.  Talkington  was  conscious  of  ninety  jails 
and  several  hundred  criminal  courts  eager  to  people  his  wilder- 
ness. There  were  no  buildings  to  house  the  prospective  popu- 
lation and  no  industries  to  keep  it  busy.  An  industrial  com- 
munity had  to  be  started  at  once,  and  snow  could  be  expected 
within  a  month. 

The  law  said  that  Mr.  Talkington  could  begin  by  getting 
skilled  workmen  from  the  State  prison  at  Michigan  City,  or 
the  Indiana  Reformatory,  at  Jeffersonville.  Twenty-four 
long-term  prisoners,  adept  at  the  trades  useful  in  making  a 
wilderness  habitable,  arrived  from  the  State  prison  on  No- 
vember 30th.  They  were  housed  in  tents  borrowed  from  the 
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Adjutant  General.  Twelve  more  mechanics  and  artisans  ar- 
rived from  the  reformatory  two  months  later. 

Choosing  a  hill  top  near  the  center  of  the  tract  as  the  site 
for  the  "town,"  this  force  began  to  put  up  dormitories,  kitchen 
and  dining-room,  recreation  building,  and  other  structures.  A 
saw  mill  was  erected,  and  native  trees  were  soon  finding  their 
way  into  joists,  clapboards  and  window  sills. 

The  buildings  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  sixty- 
foot  street.  This  residence  center  has  already  been  nicknamed 
"the  streets  of  Cairo."  Work  continued  as  rapidly  as  possible 
throughout  the  winter,  and  on  April  I2th  of  last  year,  Gov- 
ernor Ralston  announced  that  the  farm  was  ready  to  receive 
prisoners  from  the  courts. 

BUILDINGS 

Here  again  is  evidence  that  Indiana  has  learned  well  the 
lesson  that  neither  health  nor  reformation  attend  fine  build- 
ings and  impressive  architecture.  The  construction  is  simple 
and  inexpensive  in  the  extreme.  Plain  detached  wooden 
buildings,  one  story  high,  grouped  conveniently  for  effective 
supervision,  make  up  the  town.  The  dormitories,  three  of 
which  have  been  completed,  measure  36  by  210  feet.  Each 
will  house  200  men,  though  180  is  the  desired  maximum. 
Similar  structures  serve  separately  for  a  recreation  room  and 
for  a  combination  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Another  dormi- 
tory, a  laundry  building,  a  hospital  and  a  horse  barn  will  be 
built  before  winter  sets  in. 

If  the  besetting  evil  of  jails  is  idleness,  the  outstanding 
virtue  of  this  farm  community  is  industry.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  that  the  institution  got  its  start  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  and  there  were  only  tents  to  live  in.  To 
work  was  the  only  way  to  be  comfortable,  and  the  spirit  then 
engendered  has  been  maintained.  It  is  now  kept  before  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  in  many  subtle  ways.  "Positively  no 
loafing"  read  signs  at  a  score  of  points,  giving  those  who  pass 
a  sense  of  choice  that  can  have  but  one  psychological  effect— 
a  desire  not  to  exercise  that  choice. 

WORK A  PLEASURE 

Perhaps  it  is  the  frontier  character  of  the  work  that  gives 
the  air  of  industrious  co-operation  so  noticeable  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  farm's  development.  Few  people  could  be  put 
at  the  task  of  building  a  town  where  none  had  been  before  and 
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not  be  interested.  Each  prisoner  can  see  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  own  job  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  others.  He 
can  see  a  bustling  community  taking  form  before  his  own  eyes 
and  as  a  result  of  his  own  efforts.  Work,  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  is  more  than  a  mere  means  of  passing  time ; 
it  is  fascinating;  constructive;  creative,  and  it  has  caught  the 
slumbering  interest  of  many  a  roving  spirit  whose  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  law  was  limited  to  iron  bars  and  walled 
idleness. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Superintendent  Talkington  has  had  no  training  in  the  care 
of  law-breakers,  though  his  assistant,  Ralph  Howard,  pos- 
sesses prison  experience,  and  the  two  work  together  as  a  unit. 
Mr.  Talkington  seems  unable  to  adopt  the  jailer's  point  of 
view.  He  talks  to  his  men  as  a  contractor  to  his  employes  or 
a  farmer  to  his  help,  always  commanding  respect,  and  never 
letting  familiarity  slacken  discipline.  We  passed  a  group  en- 
gaged in  building  a  wire  fence  with  concrete  posts,  and  Mr. 
Talkington  asked  why  the  wire  was  being  stretched  in  such 
and  such  a  way.  The  point  was  argued  back  and  forth.  You 
would  have  thought  that  any  one  of  the  group  could  have 
resigned  and  walked  away  on  a  moment's  notice.  They  were 
building  a  good  fence  and  enjoying  it ;  yet  one  had  been  sent 
up  for  chicken  stealing;  two  for  drunkenness,  one  was  a  cele- 
brated pickpocket,  and  the  fifth  a  murderer,  a  skilled  mechanic, 
from  State  prison. 

I  had  a  further  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  when  we 
came  upon  a  gang  of  road  builders  at  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  farm.  It  was  2  o'clock  of  a  sweltering  August 
afternoon,  and  every  member  of  the  gang  must  have  been 
bathed  in  perspiration,  yet  a  half-dozen  wood  fires  were  going 
lustily  at  the  side  of  the  road.  I  asked  what  they  were  for. 

"Well,"  explained  Mr.  Talkington,  "haven't  you  noticed 
that  tramps  like  to  hug  a  blaze  every  chance  they  get  when 
they're  'on  the  road?'  They  form  the  habit.  These  fellows 
wouldn't  feel  at  home  without  fires.  So  we  just  let  them 
have  'em." 

The  day's  life  is  planned  to  secure  eight  hours  of  work. 
The  men  must  be  up  by  6  o'clock,  though  they  are  permitted  to 
arise  at  5.  Breakfast  is  at  6.15.  After  breakfast  fifteen  min- 
utes are  allowed  for  smoking.  Work  begins  at  7,  the  men 
being  lined  up  by  squads,  counted,  and  assigned  to  their  tasks 
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for  the  day. 

At  11.30  the  saw-mill  whistle  calls  to  lunch.  Those  who 
work  at  some  distance  from  the  main  buildings  have  their 
lunch  brought  to  them.  During  the  summer  work  continues 
until  5.30,  but  it  stops  now  at  5  o'clock.  Supper  is  at  5.45. 

After  supper  the  men  are  allowed  to  smoke,  occupy  the 
recreation  grounds  or  stroll  along  the  "streets  of  Cairo"  until 
7  o'clock.  They  are  then  rung  in  for  the  night.  They  may 
retire  at  once  or  remain  awake  in  the  dormitories  until  8.30. 
They  are  counted  at  noon  and  evening  line-ups,  as  well  as  in 
the  morning. 

CONTRACTS 

A  large  part  of  the  work  in  walled  prisons  is  either  not 
found  at  all  outside  of  these  prisons  or  is  monopolized  by 
women  or  handicapped  classes  like  the  blind.  It  is  not  educa- 
tive, and  adds  little  to  the  prisoner's  wage-earning  capacity. 
Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  contrast  between  this  and 
the  industrial  opportunities  on  Indiana's  penal  farm.  The 
buildings,  even  to  the  cutting  and  sawing  of  much  of  the  tim- 
ber, have  been  erected  by  the  prisoners.  The  sewer  system  is 
now  being  installed  by  prisoners.  Prisoners  are  building  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  railway  switch  over  rough  land,  doing 
the  grading  themselves.  They  are  building  their  own  roads. 
They  are  laying  thirty  miles  of  fence.  They  will  install  their 
own  power  plant.  They  are  now  making  handles  for  all  their 
implements  and  tools.  This  winter  they  will  make  brooms. 
They  not  only  erected,  entirely  unaided,  the  toilet  facilities  in 
the  dormitories,  but  installed  the  plumbing  and  shower  baths 
as  well. 

PRODUCTS 

The  Mitchell  limestone  on  the  farm  will  provide  a  varied 
group  of  activities.  Prisoners  are  now  quarrying  it  for 
macadam  road.  A  stone-crushing  plant,  having  a  capacity  of 
250  yards  a  day,  will  be  installed.  A  grinding  machine  will  be 
erected  for  producing  agricultural  lime.  Cement  products  also 
will  be  made — posts,  blocks,  drain  tile  and  brick.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  expected,  will  be  produced  for  the  open  market. 
There  are  400  acres  of  land  capable  of  being  tilled  at  present, 
700  that  can  be  made  tillable.  Forty  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed by  prison  labor.  The  past  summer  no  acres  of  corn 
were  planted,  77  of  clover,  75  of  oats,  40  of  hay  and  60  of 
garden  produce.  The  farm  now  has  82  hogs  and  expects  to 
gather  a  herd  of  100  milch  cows. 
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Before  August  ist  only  two  employed  men  stood  between 
550  prisoners  and  freedom.  There  are  now  fourteen  em- 
ployed men  (Superintendent  Talkington  avoids  referring  to 
them  as  guards).  These  men  do  not  carry  guns,  only  heavy 
canes,  which,  when  I  was  there  in  August,  they  had  not  yet 
been  called  upon  to  use.  There  is  one  gun  on  the  farm,  car- 
ried by  the  man  in  charge  of  a  stone-breaking  squad  of 
rougher  characters. 

When  the  District  of  Columbia  opened  its  farm  for  law- 
breakers, at  Occoquan,  Va.,  a  ten-foot  wire  stockade  enclosed 
the  1,150  acres.  The  strongest  fence  anywhere  on  the  Indiana 
farm  is  just  good  enough  to  stop  a  pig.  There  is  not  a  bar  on 
a  window.  A  gang  of  104  prisoners  working  on  the  Monon 
switch,  half  a  mile  off  the  farm,  has  no  superintendent  but 
that  of  long-term  men  from  the  State  prison. 

HONOR   SYSTEM 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  honor  system  is  in  use  at  the 
farm.  "No  one  knows  what  the  honor  system  is,"  said  Amos 
W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  this 
seems  to  reflect  the  prevailing  view  of  Indiana's  penologists. 
Neither,  however,  does  the  system  of  the  farm  mean  that 
escape  is  easy.  Every  prisoner  is  under  the  surveillance  of 
somebody  at  all  times,  perhaps  one  of  the  "employed  men," 
perhaps  one  of  the  Michigan  City  long-term  prisoners  acting 
as  guard.  These  transferred  prisoners,  brought  last  fall  be- 
cause they  were  skilled  mechanics,  are  picked  men  with  from 
three  months  to  a  year  of  their  minimum  sentences  still  to 
serve.  They  know  that  if  they  are  faithful  they  will  be  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  so  their  self-interest  is 
against  escape. 

The  truth  is  that  for  most  of  the  prisoners  on  the  farm 
an  attempt  to  escape  is  not  worth  while.  The  majority  live 
within  the  State,  many  of  them  nearby.  Capture  is  likely; 
their  sentences  are  relatively  short ;  and  the  penalty  for  trying 
to  escape  is  fixed  by  a  special  law  at  from  two  to  five  years  in 
the  State  prison. 

Of  the  sixty-four  attempts  to  escape  prior  to  August  2Oth 
the  greater  number  were  made  by  "transients,"  i.  e.,  non-resi- 
dents of  the  State,  who  had  been  committed  for  comparatively 
long  terms.  Some  thirty  of  these  had  not  been  caught  by 
August  25th ;  the  others  were  already  thinking  it  over  in  State 
prison,  or  were  awaiting  trial  in  jail. 
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The  Howard  Association,  Devonshire  Chambers, 

Bishopsgate,  London,  May  17,  1915. 
DEAR  MR.  VOTAW  : 

I  have  received  your  JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE, 
which  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  profit  and  pleasure.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  informative  of  any  booklet  I  have  received 
from  America.  It  is  inspired  by  the  right  spirit,  and  illu- 
mined by  common  sense  and  Christian  feeling. 

In  1910  I  made  a  study  of  your  County  Prisons  in 
America,  and  was  horrified  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most 
of  them.  I  am,  therefore,  particularly  encouraged  by  your 
pamphlet  on  the  County  Prisons  (of  Pennsylvania).  I  feel 
sure  that  you  have  made  some  progress  in  reforms  since  1910, 
and  can  only  hope  that  the  reforms  you  name  in  your  booklet 
will  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  your  article  on  the  Parole  Sys- 
tem. You  doubtless  know  that  we  have  no  Parole  System 
in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  next  reforms  that  the  Howard 
Association  will  press  forward,  and  when  the  time  comes  I 
shall  hope  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  light  you  have  afforded 
me  on  this  matter. 

Every  year  nearly  1,000  men  and  women  are  released 

from  out  convict  prisons Our  authorities  know 

that  the  great  bulk  of  these  people  are  helpless.  They  have 
been  serving  sentences  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  when 
their  sentence  is  up  they  must  go  out  to  face  a  world  that  does 

not  want  them The  majority  of  our  convicts  are 

of  this  description,  many  being  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of 

age  when  they  are  cast  out  homeless  and  helpless 

I  long  for  the  time  when  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Judges 
(to  decide  absolutely  the  length  of  the  sentence)  shall  be 
ended,  and  when  we  shall  have  a  Parole  Court  to  decide  upon 
the  detention  or  release  of  each  prisoner. 

We  accomplished  one  great  reform  in  England  last  year, 
a  reform  for  which  I  have  worked  for  fifteen  years.  All 
Englishmen  who  are  fined  in  our  Courts  have  the  right  to 
demand  a  period  of  grace  before  committal  to  prison.  This 
reform  will  keep  50,000  people  from  prison  every  year. 
.  .  .  .  While  we  are  free  from  many  of  the  evils  which 
exist  in  some  of  your  prisons,  we  still  have  evils  of  our  own, 
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from  which  we  must  endeavor  to  be  free.  The  discipline  in 
the  prison  is  dead,  monotonous ;  nothing  to  call  forth  the  aspi- 
rations and  best  endeavors  of  the  prisoners 

We  have  one  great  advantage  over  you,  namely,  that  all 
our  prisons  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  took  all  the  prisons  under  their  management  in 
1877.  At  once  they  closed  one-half  of  the  prisons,  and  they 
have  been  slowly  continuing  the  progress  of  elimination. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  the  efforts  of  your  Society  may  be 
successfully  conducted, 

Yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  HOLMES. 


HOME  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home  of  Industry  for 
Discharged  Prisoners,  at  73rd  St.  and  Paschall  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  has  just  issued  an  interesting  Annual 
Report.  In  the  last  twenty-six  years  they  have  cared  for  more 
than  2,700  men.  The  normal  capacity  of  this  Home  is  about 
25  men  per  day,  but  by  overcrowding  they  frequently  accom- 
modate more  than  30.  They  emphasize  the  need  of  more 
ground  in  order  to  employ  the  men  in  outdoor  occupations. 
They  do  not  ask  for  a  grain  and  stock  farm  at  present,  but 
sufficient  land  for  poultry  raising  and  some  gardening.  For 
this  purpose  $282.50  has  been  contributed,  and  they  hope  this 
fund  will  grow  to  $10,000,  when  they  will  feel  warranted  in 
removing  from  their  cramped  city  quarters  to  a  modest  home 
in  the  country.  We  believe  that  such  a  removal  is  vital  to  their 
ultimate  success.  They  may  continue  their  broom-making  in- 
dustry, their  work  in  furniture-making,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  industries,  but  they  ought  speedily  to  have  more  room,  so 
as  to  enjoy  a  better  environment,  to  be  more  remote  from  the 
city's  temptations,  and  especially  to  derive  the  benefit  arising 
from  employment  in  the  open  air.  With  the  same  expenditure 
per  annum  we  are  quite  sure  that  double  the  number  of  in- 
mates may  be  supported.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Oluf 
Thesen,  makes  a  frank  statement  concerning  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Home.  He  says  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
report  how  many  men  have  been  permanently  benefited  by 
their  stay,  how  many  have  made  temporary  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented,  and  how  many  have  abused  the  hospitality 
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afforded.  "After  serving  as  your  Superintendent  for  more 
than  three  years,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
estimate  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  permanently 
benefited.  Men  of  whom  I  have  had  the  best  hopes  have 
disappointed  me  almost  as  soon  as  they  left  the  Home,  and 
men  in  whom  I  placed  little  faith  are  doing  well."  It  is  his 
firm  conviction,  however,  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  such 
a  Home,  and  that  a  large  number  are  restored  to  a  place  of 
usefulness  in  the  community. 

Statistics  on  this  subject  are  practically  impossible.  The 
man  who  goes  forth  to  the  world  generally  leaves  no  traces. 
He  breaks  connection  with  those  who  have  known  him  when 
"in  trouble,"  and,  while  he  may  again  resume  a  career  of  crime, 
we  have,  by  pure  accident,  met  with  such  men  elsewhere,  and 
were  delighted  to  find  that  they  were  "making  good."  It  is 
natural  that  men  should  prefer  to  live  entirely  away  from  the 
scene  of  their  disgrace,  although  we  know  of  many  who  have 
returned  to  their  homes,  lived  down  the  unenviable  notoriety 
and  are  regarded  as  respectable  members  of  the  community. 
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BY   OLUF   THESEN,   SUPERINTENDENT    HOME   OF   INDUSTRY 

I  have  spent  several  years  in  institutions  for  the  care  of 
criminals,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  ignore 
the  classification  of  lawbreakers,  either  as  to  age  or  as  to  first 
or  repeated  offenders.  Youth  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  innocence 
nor  age  in  a  criminal  a  sign  of  a  hardened  heart. 

Without  presuming  to  reach  the  final  analysis,  I  would 
distribute  our  criminals  into  four  classes. 

First.  Men  who,  at  one  time,  were  respectable  members 
of  society,  working  regularly  and  in  general  fulfilling  their 
duties  to  their  families  and  to  the  community.  Many  of 
these  have  erred  through  strong  drink.  If  you  gain  their  con- 
fidence, it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them  have  been  obliged 
to  carry  a  very  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  or  of  responsibility, 
and,  broken  by  the  strain,  have  sought  relief  in  the  bar-room. 
Their  trouble  may  have  arisen  from  loss  of  employment,  loss 
of  health  through  accident,  or  death  of  those  dearest  to  them. 
Their  only  solace  appears  to  come  from  the  temporary  exhila- 
ration arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicants.  The  habit  once 
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formed  refuses  to  loosen  its  grasp,  and  they  sink  to  lower 
depths,  till  they  forfeit  their  own  self  respect  and  the  esteem 
of  the  community.  Most  of  these  men  need  kindly  care  and 
an  opportunity  for  employment.  As  soon  as  a  man  shows  a 
williness  to  work  and  some  resistance  to  the  temptation  to  use 
intoxicants,  let  him  be  liberated  on  parole  before  he  becomes 
stalemated  by  too  long  a  stay  behind  the  walls.  There  is  a 
danger  point,  and  if  a  man  remains  in  prison  beyond  this  time, 
he  loses  ambition  and  the  sense  of  responsibility.  If  he  vio- 
lates his  parole,  bring  him  back,  but  let  him  have  another 
trial.  Many  a  man  who  has  failed  in  the  first  instance  has 
made  good  in  a  second  effort. 

Second.  The  unfortunates  who,  from  infancy,  had  had 
one  continued  scramble  for  food,  shelter  and  raiment.  The 
parents  may  have  been  addicted  to  drink,  and  from  boyhood 
they  have  been  subject  to  abuse  at  home  and  to  the  scorn  of 
the  neighborhood.  If  they  survive  they  are  ready  for  law- 
lessness. Some  of  this  class  come  from  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  offspring  of  disreputable  parents  meets  with  cruel 
contempt.  Usually  these  people  have  little  education,  and  in 
general  are  poorly  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  Their 
health  is  apt  to  be  undermined  by  exposure  and  neglect.  To 
restore  them  is  rather  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  our  duty  to 
furnish  them  with  employment  which  will  be  of  value  to  them 
when  they  are  discharged.  They  need  education.  Many  of 
this  class  will  respond  to  proper  treatment,  and  when  paroled 
will  take  a  new  lease  of  life  and  become  useful  members  of 
the  community. 

Third.  The  mentally  unbalanced.  They  often  need  a 
course  of  treatment  for  which  our  prisons  are  unfitted.  They 
may  be  suffering  from  epilepsy,  melancholia,  hysteria.  In 
point  of  mentality  they  are  often  juveniles.  They  need  a 
course  of  treatment  at  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  for  an 
indefinite  period.  They  need  much  care,  wholesome  food  and 
employment  in  the  open.  They  should  not  be  dismissed  until 
they  have  been  restored  to  an  approximately  normal  condition. 
Some  of  them  need  to  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum.  The 
release  of  such  men  and  women  at  the  time  their  sentence 
may  expire  is  a  serious  mistake.  Many  of  them  are  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  community.  They  are  like  animals,  the 
human  element  being  quite  deficient.  They  are  guilty  of  the 
grosser  crimes,  and  ought  not  to  be  at  large  until  in  a  good 
measure  cured. 
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Fourth.  Men  who  are  professional  or  instinctive  crimi- 
nals. They  are  intelligent,  alert,  dextrous,  but  have  no  moral 
sensibility.  The  motto  of  them  is,  "I  never  worked  and  I 
never  will."  They  ought  to  be  segregated  from  society  and 
compelled  to  work  for  their  living.  They  should  have  treat- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  saying:  "If  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  These  men  assume  no  responsibilities 
for  any  except  themselves,  but  demand  all  the  privileges,  yet 
avoiding  all  the  duties,  of  a  society  whose  welfare  depends 
upon  mutual  helpfulness.  They  are  moral  perverts  or  degene- 
rates. If  it  were  possible,  their  time  of  incarceration  should 
be  determined  by  their  attitude  and  tendencies  rather  than 
by  any  particular  crime.  The  sentence  should  be  adapted  to 
the  criminal,  not  so  much  to  the  crime.  They  should  be 
treated  with  this  principle  in  view,  namely,  that  they  can 
obtain  no  favors  or  privileges  which  they  do  not  earn  by  satis- 
factory labor  and  by  proper  conduct. 

We  believe  this  classification  fairly  represents  the  vari- 
ous type  of  lawbreakers  with  whom  we  must  deal.  The  treat- 
ment needs  variation,  and  most  of  our  penal  institutions  are 
not  fully  adapted  to  do  the  best  for  each  class.  When  the 
State  has  ample  accommodations  in  its  insane  asylums,  when  it 
constructs  homes  for  inebriates  and  for  the  mentally  deficient 
we  can  better  segregate  our  convicts  and  therefore  adapt  the 
treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  variant  types. 

This  is  directly  in  accord  with  what  has  been  written  by  a 
recent  French  author.  "The  means  which  society  can  use  to 
prevent  crimes  must  be  adapted  to  the  different  categories  of 
criminals  already  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  the  measures 
to  be  taken  with  an  insane  offender  or  with  an  instinctive  crim- 
inal should  not  be  the  same  as  those  to  be  employed  with  occa- 
sional criminals." 


"You  can  kill  criminal  tendencies  in  a  man  with  kind- 
ness when  the  use  of  brute  force  only  makes  him  worse. 
Most  keepers  of  prisons  think  a  prisoner  should  be  punished 
in  addition  to  his  imprisonment.  I  think  imprisonment  itself 
is  punishment  enough." — ROBERT  J.  McKENTY. 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  AT  OAKLAND, 

CALIFORNIA,  OCT.  9  TO  14,  1915 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association 
was  attended  by  265  registered  delegates  and  also  by  many 
who  did  not  enroll  themselves  as  delegates  or  attenders.  Of 
these  265  delegates  178  were  from  States  outside  of  Califor- 
nia. There  were  four  delegates  from  Canada  and  one  from 
Cuba.  There  was  the  same  lack  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  which  we  noted  last  year  at  St. 
Paul.  Outside  of  California  the  largest  number  of  delegates 
came  from  Indiana  and  New  York,  21  delegates  being  accred- 
ited to  each  State.  There  were  18  from  Minnesota  and  14 
from  New  Jersey.  Many  States  make  provision  for  paying 
either  wholly  or  in  part  the  expenses  of  these  delegates.  The 
State  of  Indiana  is  in  the  very  front  rank  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  penology,  and  there  is  always  a  large  and  influential 
delegation  from  that  State.  They  are  always  ready  to  exploit 
their  own  efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  and  they 
are  also  willing  to  hear  what  reformatory  measures  have  been 
tested  and  adopted  elsewhere.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  can 
pay  $20,000  to  send  a  delegation  to  San  Francisco  on 
the  almost  useless  errand  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building  on  the  Exposition  Grounds,  and  not  one 
cent  for  a  delegation  to  consider  how  to  improve  our  system 
of  dealing  with  criminals.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  spent  on  the  junket  referred  to 
above,  would  have  sufficed  to  send  four  wise,  earnest  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  to  this  Annual  Meeting.  Prison  condi- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  have  improved  much  in  the  last  decade, 
but  that  improvement  would  have  come  much  more  rapidly 
if  some  of  its  prominent  men  of  philanthropy  and  scientific 
methods  had  been  sent  and  provided  for  at  these  meetings. 
Next  year  the  Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  I  suggest  that  this  Society  use  its  influ- 
ence in  inducing  as  many  as  possible  throughout  the  State  to 
attend  the  sessions. 

The  first  session  of  this  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Oakland  Hotel,  which  was  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  the  Association.  Various  officials  gave  us  a  wel- 
come and  incidentally  exploited  the  growth  of  Oakland  and 
the  glories  of  California.  Frank  L.  Randall,  of  Boston,  made 
a  fitting  response  to  these  words  of  welcome.  The  President, 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  read  his  annual  address.  He  dealt  largely 
and  ably  with  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  growth  of  criminalism.  Liberal 
extracts  from  this  forcible  paper  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
JOURNAL. 

On  the  next  day  (Sabbath)  many  of  the  pulpits  of  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  were  occupied  by  delegates.  Thus 
at  every  city  where  our  Annual  Meeting  has  been  held  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals 
are  expounded  to  the  congregations  by  our  most  distinguished 
penologists.  The  annual  sermon  to  the  Association  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Van  Horn  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  appealed  for  a  broader  and  more  human 
conception  of  our  duty  toward  erring  humanity. 

At  the  large  Oakland  Civic  Auditorium,  in  the  afternoon, 
inspiring  addresses  were  delivered  by  Maud  Ballington  Booth, 
Archdeacon  Spurr,  of  West  Virginia,  and  others. 

In  the  evening  the  sectional  meeting,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  was  held.  It  was  deemed 
important  that  we  endeavor  to  establish  a  connection  between 
some  church  and  the  discharged  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  be 
inspired  by:  Christian  example.  There  are  many  who  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in  prisons  who  fail  when 
they  reach  a  cold,  unsympathetic  world,  and  even  their  new 
church  affiliations  do  not  appear  to  bring  them  any  aid.  We 
realize  that  unless  they  find  employment  they  are  greatly 
tempted  to  resort  to  crime. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  the  General  Session  listened 
to  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline, 
prepared  by  Warden  T.  P.  Sale,  of  the  North  Carolina  Peni- 
tentiary. He  stated  that  the  best  theory  of  prison  discipline 
is  not  founded  on  vindictive  lines.  Barbarian  methods  have 
been  abolished,  and  methods  substituted  founded  on  fairness 
and  the  square  deal.  "Fewer  rules  and  a  more  strict  observ- 
ance required  of  those  would  no  doubt  tend  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  every  prison."  He  believed  in  unlimited  writing  priv- 
ileges, access  to  the  daily  papers,  schools,  libraries,  out-of-door 
recreation  and  religious  services.  We  were  glad  to  hear  from 
a  warden  of  a  Southern  State  that  he  considers  the  farm  as  the 
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solution  of  the  labor  proposition  as  to  the  employment  of  con- 
victs. On  their  farm,  he  estimates  that  this  year  they  will 
have  raised  1,200  bales  of  cotton,  50,000  bushels  of  corn, 
25,000  bushels  of  peanuts  and  30,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
farm  contains  7,000  acres. 

Hon.  Amos  W.  Butler  read  a  paper  presenting  "A  Study 
of  the  Record  of  Eighteen  Years  of  the  Operation  of  the  Inde- 
terminate Sentence  in  Indiana."  This  paper  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  JOURNAL. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  special  invitation,  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  conveyed  by  a  special  steamer  to  the 
famous  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin.  This  is  built  on  a  prom- 
ontory jutting  out  from  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  anti- 
quated. The  leading  industry  of  the  prison  consists  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  jute  and  jute  fabrics.  Under  the  present  adminis- 
tration many  of  the  old  disciplinary  rules  have  been  abolished, 
and  some  of  us  were  struck  with  what  might  be  termed  the 
absence  of  any  discipline.  Men  employed  in  the  jute  mill  were 
freely  going  in  and  out,  and  one  of  the  overseers  stated  that 
the  men  were  allowed  to  go  out  occasionally  into  the  yard  for 
the  purpose  of  smoking  cigars  and  cigarettes.  As  they  marched 
to  dinner  there  appeared  to  be  no  semblance  of  drill.  The  men 
shambled  along  without  reference  to  keeping  step,  engaged  in 
desultory  conversation.  However,  no  one  of  us  would  vote  for 
the  old  system  which  punished  a  man  for  a  remark  or  for  a 
glance  into  a  forbidden  direction.  A  photograph  of  the  mem- 
bers was  taken,  while  grouped  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 
Institution.  The  same  steamer  conveyed  us  in  the  evening  to 
the  Exposition,  to  which  we  had  been  invited  on  condition  of 
paying  our  admission  fees  and  for  the  dinner  which  they  ten- 
dered to  us.  We  had  a  few  welcoming  speeches,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  enjoy  the  fireworks  and  the  glorious  electrical  dis- 
play. 

One  paper  of  much  interest  was  presented  by  R.  H.  Lind- 
ley,  Vice-President  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control.  Prior 
to  1 88 1  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  such 
as  those  for  the  Insane,  for  the  Blind,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
were  managed  by  local  Trustees.  There  was  so  much  irregu- 
larity, and  often  dishonesty,  in  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions, that  after  a  thorough  investigation  a  Centralized  Board 
of  Control  has  been  established,  which  not  only  has  full  con- 
trol of  the  institutions  mentioned,  but  also  exercises  supervision 
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over  all  county  asylums  and  alms-houses,  police  stations,  jails 
and  all  incorporated  benevolent  institutions.  The  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  expressed  no  sentiment  in  opposition  to  this 
Board.  In  fact,  the  time  is  coming  when  a  Central  Board  shall 
manage  all  public  institutions,  including  the  State  Penitentia- 
ries. Such  Board  will  formulate  all  policies  respecting  chari- 
ties, relief  and  correction. 

Among  other  duties,  this  Board  visits  every  county  jail 
annually  in  the  State,  and  investigates  its  conditions  and  man- 
agement. It  has  the  power  of  condemnation  of  these  jails  and 
of  forcing  unsafe,  unsanitary  or  otherwise  defective  struc- 
tures to  be  repaired  or  replaced,  as  may  seem  in  their  judg- 
ment best. 

These  powers  have  now  been  granted  in  Pennsylvania  to 
our  State  Board  of  Charities. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Board  examines  plans  and  specifications 
for  poorhouses  and  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and  directs 
their  planning,  and  no  structure  of  the  kind  can  be  built  unless 
approved  by  the  Board.  Our  Board  of  State  Charities  ought 
to  have  this  power  in  order  that  proper  sanitation,  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  may  be  secured  in  all  public  structures  of  this 
kind. 

This  Board  also  has  been  constituted  the  Parole  Board  for 
the  State  Prison,  and  they  also  attend  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  placed  on  probation. 

About  a  dozen  States  of  the  Union  have  organized  such 
Boards,  and  it  has  not  been  learned  that  any  State  has  resumed 
the  former  methods  of  control.. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  October 
1 4th.  The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  selected  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  next  meeting  place,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  a 
large  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  present.  The  time 
was  left  with  the  Executive  Committee.  After  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks  by  the  retiring  President,  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
the  new  President  Warden,  Arthur  Pratt,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  introduced  and  received  with  applause.  After  acknowl- 
edging the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  the  feeling  was  general  that  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing had  been  an  occasion  of  much  interest  and  instruction.  The 
attendance  throughout  exceeded  our  anticipations. 

A.  H.  VOTAW, 

Delegate. 
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PRISON  REFORM 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Joseph  F.  Byers,  Philadelphia,  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Association  Held  at  Oakland,  Cal,  October  9-14,  1915. 

Prison  reform,  to  most  of  us,  is  something  that  concerns 
the  improvement  of  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  It 
is  this,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  much  more.  It  embraces  the  crim- 
inal, who  he  is,  what  he  is,  why  he  is.  It  covers  the  questions 
of  our  laws  and  their  enforcement,  and  penalties  and  their  ad- 
justment to  the  offender.  It  goes  even  further  than  this ;  for 
the  final  object  of  prison  reform  is  to  prevent  crime,  stop  the 
production  of  criminals,  and  abolish  prisons. 

With  this  conception  of  prison  reform  we  see  that,  in  a 
broad  sense,  it  begins  before  we  reach  the  prisons  and  the  need 
for  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  law  violation.  That  the 
American  Prison  Association  recognizes  the  truth  of  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  year  after  year  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings, the  subject  of  crime  prevention  has  been  discussed  no 
less  than  questions  of  prison  administration  and  criminal  law. 
It  has  not  neglected  the  consideration  of  those  influences  and 
agencies  in  our  social  life,  whether  environmental  or  heredi- 
tary or  what  not,  that  contribute  to  discourage  or  prevent 
criminal  conduct. 

But  we  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
attacking  the  causes  of  crime.  These  lie  outside  our  penal  and 
correctional  institutions.  Just  as  boils  on  the  body  are  indica- 
tions of  disorder  in  the  blood,  so  are  these  institutions  evi- 
dence, symptoms,  indications  of  disease  in  the  body  politic. 
Our  prisons  and  reformatories  are,  if  you  please,  hospitals  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  those  who,  through  criminal  con- 
duct, have  shown  symptoms  of  criminal  character. 
******** 

In  some  of  our  institutions  and  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  some  of  our  courts,  specialists,  psychologists,  psychi- 
atrists, physicians  and  others  are  at  work.  They  are  already 
telling  us  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  persons  arrested 
for  crime  and  delinquency  are  so  feeble  in  mind  as  to  lack  the 
power  to  resist  those  influences  or  tendencies  that  culminate  in 
criminal  acts.  They  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  percentage 
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is,  though  many  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  so  high  as 
to  leave  little  hope  even  for  those  of  us  who  up  to  now  have 
successfully  escaped  their  examination.  But  that  the  number 
of  this  class  is  sufficiently  large  to  demand  and  repay  special 
consideration  the  work  of  these  scientists  and  the  experience 
of  prison  officials  alike  confirm.  While  not  agreed  on  the 
quantity  they  are  agreed  on  the  fact. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  crime  question  is  compli- 
cated by  the  element  of  feeble-mindedness.  These  various 
authorities  tell  us  that  it  constitutes  from  1 5  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  criminal  and  delinquent  class.  Goddard  places  it  between 
25  and  50  per  cent.  Until  they  can  tell  us  more  accurately 
and  therefore  more  convincingly  we  should  exercise  consider- 
able conservatism  both  in  thought  and  statement  regarding  the 
matter.  In  accepting  the  fact,  we  must  not  seem  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  all  criminal  acts  are  due  to  mental  defect.  The 
garment  of  immunity  with  which  we  cover  the  feeble-minded 
must  have  no  surplusage  under  which  any  responsible  criminal 
can  hide.  But  I  will  certainly  not  be  accused  of  overstatement 
when  I  take  12  per  cent,  as  representing  the  number  of  really 
feeble-minded  folk  in  our  criminal  and  delinquent  population. 

Is  this  number  large  enough  and  important  enough  to 
affect  the  whole  prime  problem?  Can  we  solve  this  12  per 
cent.,  and  in  so  doing  simplify  the  solution  of  the  whole?  If 
we  are  unable  to  take  the  \vhole  citadel  of  crime  at  once  isn't 
there  a  place  where  we  can  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  its  final  capture?  And  isn't  the  weakest  spot  the 
one  easiest  to  demolish,  that  portion  of  the  works  defended  by 
the  feeble-minded?  How  strong  is  a  citadel?  How  many 
defenders  has  it  where  the  breach  is  to  be  made  ? 

ARMY  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED 

Well,  this  stronghold  of  crime  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
fended by  a  standing  army  of  not  less  than  400,000.  The 
latest  returns  concerning  this  army  are  from  the  United  States 
census  of  1910,  but  we  can  rest  assured  that  in  the  intervening 
five  years  it  has  not  suffered  any  material  loss.  On  the  first 
day  of  January  of  that  year  there  were  136,000  persons  in 
custody  in  prisons,  reformatories,  jails  and  workhouses.  Dur- 
ing that  year  there  were  493,000  commitments  to  the  same  in- 
stitutions, but  included  in  these  were  an  unknown  number  of 
recommitments  of  the  same  person.  If  we  allow  a  little  more 
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than  one-third  of  the  total  number  for  possible  recommitments 
(and  this  is  a  liberal  allowance)  and  add  the  remaining  314,- 
ooo  to  the  number  in  the  institutions  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  we  shall  have  450,000  individuals  confined  in  these  insti- 
tutions during  the  year.  But  I  want  to  be  still  more  conserva- 
tive and  from  these  I  deduct  the  odd  50,000.  Moreover  I  shall 
not  consider  the  large  number  of  criminals  at  large  and  not  on 
record  during  the  year. 

I  have  thus  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  this  standing 
criminal  army  and  it  numbers  400,000.  This  army  is  kept  re- 
cruited up  to  the  mark.  It  is  12  per  cent,  feeble-minded— 
that  means  48,000  defenders  of  that  portion  of  the  defenses 
where  we  can  most  surely  and  quickly  and  successfully  launch 
an  attack.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  deplete  the  enemy's  re- 
sources by  one-twelfth?  Especially  if  these  can  be  captured 
and  placed  in  concentration  camps  without  any  effort  on  our 
part  except  that  required  to  prepare  the  camps  and  lead  the 
captives  into  them  ?  Isn't  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  this  than 
to  pay  the  heavy  toll  they  exact  from  our  present  method  of 
treating  them  ? 

These  people  are  so  feeble-minded  that  they  are  unable  to 
resist  or  escape  from  the  doings  of  those  things  we  call  un- 
lawful. The  best  means  we  have  yet  devised  for  protection 
against  their  acts,  their  misdeeds  due  to  their  inherent  inability 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard  we  have  set  both  for  them  and 
ourselves,  is  to  sentence  them  to  live  behind  walls  and  bars  for 
a  season.  Then  we  turn  them  loose  again.  And  then  they 
relapse.  And  then  we  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  courts,  our  probation  and  parole  work ! 

IMPRISONMENT   NO   REMEDY 

Several  things  are  wrong.  First  of  all  the  truly  feeble- 
minded person  should  not  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He 
should  be  committed  to  permanent  custody ;  not  in  a  prison  but 
in  a  place  where  he  will  have  opportunity  to  live,  to  the  highest 
degree  possible,  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  adjusted  to 
the  level  of  his  natural  ability.  Our  laws  must  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  legal  and  permanent  guardianship  by  the  State 
of  any  and  all  persons  whose  mental  equipment  is  so  defective 
as  to  make  them  a  menace  to  themselves  or  others.  That 
guardianship  should  be  exercised  either  in  or  out  of  institu- 
tions. 
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There  is  also  something  to  be  said  on  this  score  from 
another  standpoint.  The  presence  of  these  irresponsibles  in 
our  prisons  and  reformatories  does  them  and  us  not  only  no 
good,  but  actual  harm.  As  a  class,  the  higher  types  of  which 
are  so  often  unrecognized,  they  are  pliant  and  easy  tools  for 
vicious  and  unscrupulous  prisoners.  To  subject  these  irre- 
sponsibles to  the  at  best  rigorous  life  of  imprisonment  is  unjust 
to  them  and  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  people.  To  submit 
them  to  the  test  of  "Honor  System"  or  to  apply  to  them  the 
principle  of  "Self -Government"  tends  inevitably  to  discredit 
the  one  and  make  ridiculous  the  other.  When  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  feeble-minded  from  our  prisons  and  have  segregated 
also  that  other  group  made  up  of  the  habitually  immoral  and 
chronic  offenders,  we  may  well  apply  to  the  remainder  all  of 
the  features  of  the  honor  and  self-government  systems  to 
which  they  are  capable  of  responding. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  and 
that  is  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  these  feeble-minded  criminals 
and  delinquents  commit.  We  can  reach  some  approximation 
of  this  from  the  records  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1914  23,303  individuals  were  under  sentence  in  that  State  for 
crime.  More  than  half  of  these,  13,437  (57-6  per  cent.)  were 
repeaters,  recidivists,  with  an  average  number  of  convictions 
to  their  credit  of  seven  and  a  half.  Out  of  a  total  number  of 
recorded  sentences  of  110,816  these  repeaters  had  received 
100,950.  In  other  words  57. 6  per  cent,  of  the  convicted 

criminals  were  guilty  of  91  per  cent,  of  the  crime. 

#  *  #  ~          #  #  *  *  * 

The  Massachusetts  percentages  cut  in  half,  for  the  sake 
of  conservatism,  and  applied  to  the  whole  country  on  the  basis 
of  400,000  criminals,  indicates  over  115,000  recidivists  and 
among  the  latter  more  than  23,000  feeble-minded  offenders. 

SCIENTIFIC    TREATMENT 

Science  is  telling  us  how  to  detect  and  experience  is 
teaching  us  how  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  Shall  we  who 
have  some  share  of  responsibility  for  guiding  the  public  mind 
aright  on  these  matters  fail  to  emphasize  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  crime  and  mental  deficiency  and  the  opportunity, 
yes,  the  duty,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  permanently  for 
these  misguided  and  stumbling  weaklings?  The  cost  will  be 
infinitely  less  than  the  price  we  will  pay  for  our  neglect. 
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When  we  have  done  this  we  can  with  better  spirit  and 
larger  hope  of  success  tackle  some  of  the  other  intimate  prison 
problems.  To  some  of  these  the  public  mind  is  being  diverted 
with  dangerous  enthusiasm.  In  many  quarters  it  is  being  led 
to  believe  that  a  new  theory  or  system  of  penology  has  been 
discovered;  that  among  prisoners  for  crime  there  is  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  an  ability  for  righteous  self-government 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  recognized ;  that  the  solution  of 
the  crime  question  is  largely  a  matter  of  catering  to  the  self- 
interest  of  prisoners  through  what  is  called  the  "Honor  Sys- 
tem" or  the  "Self-Government  System." 

The  public  is  not  reminded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  those  men 
and  women  who  inside  and  outside  of  our  prisons  and  reform- 
atories during  the  past  fifty  and  more  years  planned  and 
labored  and  sacrificed  for  the  advancement  of  prison  science. 
The  list  is  a  long  one.  On  it  are  the  names  of  C.  E.  Wines, 
Gardiner  Tufts,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Amos  Pils- 
bury,  F.  H.  Wines,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  R.  Brinkerhoff, 
Albert  G.  Byers,  E.  S.  Wright,  J.  L.  Milligan,  Ellen  C.  Johns- 
ton, Sampel  J.  Barrows,  Chas.  R.  Henderson,  S.  G.  Smith  and 
many  others  still  in  the  work.  These  men  and  women  brought 
to  their  work  rare  ability  and  ripe  experience  both  as  admin- 
istrators and  as  students  of  men.  They  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  development  of  better  conditions  in  the  prisons  and  a 
kindlier  attitude  toward  ex-prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
They  never  abandoned  their  high  ideals  nor  lost  their  sweet 
optimism.  Can  it  be  that  they  missed  the  true  essence  of 
prison  reform?  I  cannot  believe  it.  If  the  prison  of  to-day 
is  better  than  the  prison  of  yesterday,  if  the  prisoner  of  to-day 
has  better  treatment  than  the  prisoner  of  yesterday,  if  to-day 
he  is  the  object  of  more  intelligent  public  interest  and  solici- 
tude than  formerly,  it  is  because  these  men  and  women  and 
their  confreres  lived  and  labored  and  sacrificed.  We  should 
have  a  care  lest  in  the  remodeling  of  their  work — and  to  deny 
the  need  of  remodeling  is  to  deny  human  progress — we  do  not 
pull  the  whole  thing  down  about  our  ears. 

DECLARATION  OF   iS/O 

Forty-five  years  ago  almost  to  a  day  the  first  Prison 
Reform  Congress  held  in  the  United  States  convened  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  That  congress,  in  a  so-called  Declaration 
of  Principles,  laid  the  foundation  for  prison  reform  not  only 
in  this  but  in  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  Those  prin- 
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ciples,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  achievements  and  mistakes  of 
the  past  forty-five  years,  are  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  in 
1870.  They  have  been  the  basis  for  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  they  still  furnish  our  program  for  the  future. 

It  is  worth  while,  particularly  at  this  time  when  social 
reforms  of  every  character  are  being  urged  by  more  or  less 
responsible  individuals  and  societies  all  over  the  land,  for  us  to 
examine  these  foundations  and  the  superstructure  that  has 
been  erected  upon  them. 

The  declaration  begins  by  stating  that  "the  supreme  aim 
of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformation  of  prisoners."  Note 
the  conjunction  of  the  words  "discipline"  and  "reformation." 
The  word  discipline  is  used,  not  in  a  punitive  sense  but  in  its 
broadest  interpretation,  and  this  means  discipline  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  will.  This  discipline  must  be  exercised  in  a  way 
and  under  conditions  that  will  induce  reformation.  Reforma- 
tion means  to  make  better.  What  does  the  prisoner  need  to 
make  him  better  ?  Just  what  you  and  I  need.  To  begin  with, 
he  needs  the  wholesome  discipline  of  work,  hard  work,  or  at 
least  the  sort  of  work  at  which  he  can  work  hard  every  day. 
He  needs  fresh  air,  light,  wholesome  food.  He  needs  the  in- 
fluence of  example  of  men  whose  ideals  are  higher  than  his 
own.  He  needs  to  learn  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.  He  needs  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  self-control ;  to  recog- 
nize that  for  the  violation  of  law  there  is  a  certain  undesirable 
consequence  which  we  call  penalty.  Penalty  is  punishment, 
and  because  of  this  we  cannot  disassociate  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment from  any  institution  or  condition  in  wrhich  one  remains 
or  is  made  to  conform  against  one's  will.  Therefore  it  is  the 
will  that  must  be  reformed  until  it  shall  reach  the  point  where 
one  wills  to  do  what  is  right.  To  this  end  all  that  I  have  men- 
tioned as  to  the  needs  of  the  prisoner  must  be  made  to  con- 
tribute. We  need  to  emphasize  this  at  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  is  being  disturbed  by  political  demagogues  and  amateur 
reformers,  the  one  foisting  upon  the  prisons  inexperienced  and 
untrained  officials,  the  other  impractical  ideas. 

The  declaration  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  principles 
by  which  the  reformation  of  prisoners  is  to  be  attained.  These 
include : 

The  progressive  classification  of  prisoners  based  on 

character. 

Rewards,   more   than   punishment,   as   essential   to 
every  good  prison  system. 
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Indeterminate  sentences,  to  be  limited  only  by  satis- 
factory proof  of  reformation. 
Education  as  a  vital  force  in  reformation,  and  hence 

the  need  of  the  prison  school. 
Labor  as  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  discipline. 
The  abolition  of   contract  labor  as  prejudicial  to 

discipline,  finance  and  reformation. 
Graded  prisons,  to  include  separate  provision  for  the 
incorrigible,  the  untried,  younger  criminals,  and 
for  women. 
The  uselessness  of  repeated  short  sentences  for  minor 

criminals. 

Preventive  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents,  in- 
cluding truant  homes  and  industrial  schools. 
More  systematic  and  comprehensive  methods  for  the 

saving  of  discharged  prisoners. 
Indemnification  for  wrongful  imprisonment 
The  duty  of  society  to  improve  conditions  that  beget 

and  foster  crime. 

The  requirement  from  parents  of  full  or  partial  sup- 
port of  their  delinquent  children  in  reformatory 
institutions. 

The  construction  and  management  of  all  prisons  by 
the  State  as  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  re- 
formatory establishments  with  some  central  author- 
ity "to  guide,  control,  unify,  and  vitalize  the  whole." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 

Religion,  of  all  reformatory  agencies,  as  first  in  im- 
portance. 

On  the  foundation  of  these  principles  that  I  have  thus 
hurriedly  reviewed,  what  have  we  really  builded  in  the  inter- 
vening forty- five  years  ? 

We  have  established  in  practically  all  of  the  States  special 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents;  in  one-third  of  them  re- 
formatories for  young  men;  and  in  four  separate  prisons  or 
reformatories  for  wromen. 

We  have  pretty  generally  recognized,  and  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States  adopted  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
laws.  These  laws  operate  to  protect  and  save  discharged  pris- 
oners. They  also  necessitate  the  adoption  of  grading  systems 
that  stimulate  to  good  conduct  through  the  bestowal  of  privi- 
leges and  rewards.  But  no  system  can  offer  rewards  for  good 
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conduct  without  withholding  them  for  bad  conduct.  This  in 
itself  means  discipline  and  punishment. 

We  are  still  experimenting  with  prison  labor  with  some 
fair  hope  that  in  the  State  use  plan  we  have  found  a  rational 
substitute  for  that  half-brother  of  the  lease  system,  contract 
labor.  The  utilization  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  to  be  consumed  by  the  State,  and  in  road 
building,  farming,  forestry  and  other  conservation  work,  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  We  have  proven  beyond  any 
question  that  prisoners  may  be  safely  and  profitably  employed 
outside  the  prison  walls;  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  prisoners 
and  we  must  have  a  care  lest,  in  the  application  of  this  new 
idea,  we  grow  over-sanguine.  A  prisoner  who  has  not  begun 
to  feel  "the  restraining  influences  of  liberty"  is  not  fit  to  leave 
the  prison  either  for  the  open  work  of  the  road,  farm  and 
forest,  or  upon  parole.  But  if,  as  seems  likely,  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  State  prisons  and  reformatories 
can,  at  some  stage  in  their  imprisonment,  be  worked  outside 
these  institutions,  then  the  problem  of  the  employment  of  the 
remainder  within  the  walls  becomes  comparatively  easy  of  so- 
lution. This  system  of  employment  is  bringing  about  a  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  have  some  share  in  the 
product  of  his  labor,  especially  when  he  has  wife,  children,  or 
parents  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  This  right,  or,  if  it 
is  not  a  right,  then  this  privilege  has  already  been  recognized 
by  legislation  or  practice  in  a  number  of  States.  Possibly  we 
may  eventually  go  one  step  further  and  require  him,  from  his 
earnings,  to  make  restitution  either  to  the  State  or  individuals 
for  the  wrong  committed  by  him. 

We  have  not  yet  recognized  the  principle  of  indemnifica- 
tion by  the  State  for  wrongful  imprisonment. 

Our  prison  school  systems,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
are  systems  largely  in  name  only. 

We  have  gone  all  too  slow  in  requiring  parents  to  pay  for 
the  whole  or  partial  support  of  their  delinquent  children. 

We  are  still  guilty  of  the  folly  of  punishing  chronic  mis- 
demeanants by  repeated  short  sentences. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  society  to  improve  "conditions  that  beget  and  foster 
crime."  Numberless  influences  are  at  work.  Among  these 
are  recreation  centers,  public  playgrounds,  better  home  condi- 
tions, special  and  vocational  schools,  laws  regulating  or  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  drugs  and  liquors,  and  a  growing  sense  of 
civic  responsibility. 
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THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  INDETERMINATE 
SENTENCE  AND  PAROLE  LAW 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  IN  INDIANA. 

Amos  W .  Butler,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Chanties,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  men  who  are  so  lacking 
in  self-control  as  to  violate  law  need  reformatory  treatment 
rather  than  punishment.  For  humiliating,  degrading,  often 
brutal  methods  of  punishment,  once  accepted  as  the  proper 
accompaniment  of  a  prison  sentence,  we  are  substituting 
mental,  moral  and  industrial  training,  conditional  release  and 
after-care.  We  are  attempting  to  protect  society  from  crime 
by  reforming  the  criminal.  Better  still,  by  adding  daily  to  our 
knowledge  of  crime,  we  are  attempting  to  prevent  the  condi- 
tions from  which  it  springs.  Infinitely  more  humane,  more 
intelligent,  is  this  newer  method ;  immeasurably  better  are  its 
results. 

From  its  beginning,  this  association  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  this  country  in  the  improvement  of  prisons  and 
the  more  rational  treatment  of  offenders.  It  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  indeterminate 
sentence  law,  which  is  one  of  our  most  effective  tools  in  the 
work  of  reforming  criminals.  Perhaps  ''indefinite"  sentence 
is  a  better  name,  since  the  law  prescribes  the  minimum  and 
maximum  terms  for  specified  crimes.  It  is  not  a  new  thing. 
The  underlying  principle  has  long  been  in  successful  operation 
in  our  reformatory  institutions  for  children.  In  more  recent 
years  we  have  begun  to  apply  it  to  children  older  grown.  Mr. 
Z.  R.  Brock  way,  in  1860,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  secured  the  enactment  of  what  became 
known  as  "the  three  years'  law."  This  has  been  termed  "the 
beginning,"  and  the  bill  before  the  Michigan  Legislature  of 
1870-71,  "the  first  attempted  application  in  America  of  the 
profound  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system, 
which  substitutes  both  in  the  laws  and  in  prison  practice  re- 
formatory in  place  of  the  usual  punitive  regime."  Mr.  Brock- 
way  says  in  his  autobiography  that  he  was  credited  with  origi- 
nating the  idea  of  this  form  of  sentence  and  for  a  long  time 
innocently  accepted  the  credit,  not  knowing  until  years  after- 
ward that  the  plan  had  been  foreshadowed  and  attempted  in 
England  as  early  as  1832. 
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The  first  full,  formal,  public  presentation  of  the  scheme 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Brockway's  notable  paper  before  this 
association,  at  its  first  meeting,  Cincinnati,  1870.  Forty 
years  later,  the  International  Prison  Commission  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  in  the  United 
States  was  described  to  the  representatives  of  the  different 
governments  after  they  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
it  in  actual  practice  in  a  number  of  institutions.  It  was  in- 
spiring to  hear  their  discussions.  When  a  final  vote  was 
taken,  and  we  came  to  realize  that  there  had  been  formally 
recommended  for  the  world  the  same  principles  that  had  been 
adopted  by  this  association  forty  years  before  for  the  States 
of  the  Union,  every  American  felt  proud.  We  could  realize 
as  never  before  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy  of  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  our  late  colleague  and  a  former  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation, that  the  indeterminate  sentence  "is  destined  radically 
to  change  man's  habits  of  thought  concerning  crime  and  the 
attitude  of  society  toward  criminals,  to  rewrite  from  end  to 
end  every  penal  code  in  Christendom  and  modify  and  ennoble 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  State." 

It  was  not  until  1897  that  Indiana  adopted  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  In  1816  her  Constitution  declared  that  her 
penal  code  should  be  "founded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tion and  not  of  vindictive  justice,"  but  it  was  eighty-one  years 
before  these  principles  were  enacted  into  statute  law.  The 
passage  of  the  law  was  accompanied  by  a  radical  change  in 
the  State's  prison  methods.  The  legislative  commission  of 
1895,  which  recommended  its  enactment,  advocated  at  the 
same  time  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  young  men, 
the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  courts  to  suspend  sentences 
and,  finally,  the  absolute  separation  of  prisons  from  politics. 
"Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  good  that  would  come  to  our  State 
by  reason  of  the  passage  of  the  bills  reported  will  be  lost  if 
the  prisons  .  .  .  are  not  taken  out  of  politics  and  the  best 
and  most  efficient  officers  secured  to  manage  and  control  them 
without  regard  to  their  political  predilection."  So  reads  the 
report.  Reforms  of  the  nature  had  long  been  urged  by  the 
Board  of  State  Charities.  They  were  revolutionary  measures 
for  Indiana,  yet  all  become  laws  in  the  decade  of  1897-1907. 

In  1897,  with  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  parole  law, 
come  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory.  A  clas- 
sification of  prisoners  was  effected  by  a  transfer  between  the 
two  State  prisons  whereby  all  the  men  under  thirty  years  of 
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age  were  confined  in  the  prison  at  Jeffersonville  (which  be- 
came the  Reformatory),  all  over  that  age  in  the  one  at  Michi- 
gan City.  The  exception  to  this  rule  was  men  convicted  of 
treason  or  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  who  regard- 
less of  age  were  retained  by  and  thereafter  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Michigan  City.  A  later  law  provides  that  all 
men  serving  a  life  sentence  shall  be  confined  in  the  State 
Prison.  This  excludes  two  more  classes  from  the  Reforma- 
tory— those  convicted  of  felony  for  the  third  time,  or  of  rape 
upon  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age. 

In  1899  the  Reformatory  Board  of  Trustees  was  made 
bipartisan.  In  1905  trade  schools  were  established  and  the 
labor  of  convicts  was  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  on 
State  account.  In  1907  the  legislature  extended  to  all  the 
State  institutions  what  had  long  been  in  practice  in  most  of 
them — uniform,  non-partisan  management  and  the  selection 
of  all  employes  on  the  merit  system.  That  year,  also,  it  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  binder  twine  plant  at  the  State 
Prison  and  it  passed  the  suspended  sentence  and  probation 
law. 

I  have  mentioned  this  series  of  laws  because  they  had 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  system  of 
parole  adopted  in  1897.  Under  them  the  State  has  taken  long 
steps  toward  the  standard  raised  by  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, that  our  law-breakers  should  not  be  made  objects  of 
vindictive  justice  but  should  be  reformed.  Our  prisons  are 
no  longer  political  spoil.  They  are  educational  institutions, 
working  out  a  scientific  problem — the  reformation  of  men. 
Only  merit  counts  with  the  convict.  Where  merit  is  the  test 
with  the  inmates,  nothing  else  should  be  the  standard  in  the 
employment  and  promotion  of  the  officers. 

Our  indeterminate  sentence  law  applies  to  men  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  women  over  eighteen  years.  With  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  in  which  the  sentence  is  death  or  life 
imprisonment,  all  persons  convicted  of  felony  are  subject  to 
its  provisions.  We  hope  some  day  to  have  it  extended  to  mis- 
demeanants. It  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Reformatory  and 
the  State  Prison  since  1897,  a^  the  Woman's  Prison  since 
1899.  Such  public  opposition  as  developed  soon  gave  way  to 
approval  and  support.  Its  constitutionality  was  upheld  by  our 
Supreme  Court  in  1898.  As  first  enacted,  it  provided  that  the 
several  parole  boards  should  include  the  superintendent,  physi- 
cian and  chaplain  of  the  institution  in  addition  to  the  board  of 
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trustees.  This  is  still  in  force  at  the  Woman's  Prison,  but  at 
the  two  prisons  for  men  the  board  of  trustees  only,  through 
an  amendment  which  unfortunately  overlooked  the  Woman's 
Prison,  constitutes  the  parole  board. 

In  considering  the  parole  of  a  prisoner  the  boards  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  entertaining  any  other  form  of  applica- 
tion or  petition  than  that  of  the  prisoner  himself.  They  are 
allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  granting  paroles  and  in  withdraw- 
ing paroled  prisoners  from  liberty. 

You  may  want  to  know  the  method  of  procedure  under 
our  indeterminate  sentence  law.  Let  us  assume  that  a  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age  has  been  indicted  for  petit  larceny. 
The  jury  finds  that  he  is  guilty  and  that  his  age  is  so  many 
years.  The  judge  asks  if  he  has  anything  to  say  before  sen- 
tence is  pronounced.  He  next  says,  "Having  been  found 
guilty,  you  stand  sentenced  under  the  law."  The  provision  of 
law  for  this  particular  crime  is  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  eight  years.  Under  the  law  a  prisoner  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  institution  within  five  days  after  sentence.  He 
is  taken  there  by  the  sheriff,  receipted  for  by  the  superin- 
tndent  and  his  institutional  life  begins.  He  is  put  through  a 
course  of  physical,  mental,  moral  and  industrial  training,  in 
all  of  which  he  must  pass  a  pertain  standard  before  he  is 
eligible  for  parole.  He  can  be  released  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  his  minimum  sentence,  if  that  is  deemed  the  best 
thing  for  him  and  for  society.  The  test  is  that  he  has  faith- 
fully kept  the  rules  of  the  institution,  that  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  management  in  his  ability  to  keep  the  law  if 
conditionally  released,  and  that  his  parole  is  not  contrary  to 
the  public  sense  in  the  community  from  which  he  was  com- 
mitted. Effort  is  made  especially  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the 
judge  and  the  prosecuting  attorney.  If  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
the  prisoner  is  deemed  entitled  to  a  parole,  this  is  authorized. 
He  is  not  released,  however,  until  employment  has  been  found 
for  him.  If  his  friends  are  unable  to  secure  it,  it  is  found  by 
the  State  agents.  The  conditions  of  his  parole  are  that  he 
shall  obey  the  law  faithfully,  shall  not  associate  with  bad  com- 
pany or  frequent  questionable  or  disreputable  places  and  that 
he  shall  report  regularly  each  month  the  amount  of  work  he 
has  performed,  his  earnings  and  expenditures,  what  reading 
he  has  done,  and  any  other  facts  that  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  spent  his  time  and  money,  all  of 
which  must  be  certified  by  his  employer.  Failure  to  make 
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this  report  or  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  parole  will 
result  in  his  immediate  return  to  the  institution.  If  one  has 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  agreement  of  parole  for  one  year,  he 
may  be  unconditionally  discharged  by  the  parole  board;  or,  if 
its  members  are  not  fully  satisfied  of  his  ability  to  live  right 
on  the  outside,  his  parole  may  be  continued  from  year  to  year, 
until  such  time,  within  the  limit  of  his  maximum  sentence,  as 
it  sees  fit  to  release  him. 

The  methods  of  the  two  State  prisons  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Reformatory.  Each  has  agents  to 
secure  employment  for  paroled  prisoners  and  to  supervise 
them  throughout  the  parole  period.  Few  States,  I  am  con- 
vinced, are  giving  sufficient  attention  to  this  important  matter 
— the  re-adaptation  of  the  offender  to  free  life.  Under  this 
law  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  offender  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  judiciary  system  of  a  State.  It  is  of 
great  value,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  that  the  judge  shall  visit  each  of  the 
penal  institutions  and  know  what  they  claim  to  do  and  how 
they  do  it. 

Now  for  results.  The  best  test  of  a  correctional  institu- 
tion is  the  fruit  it  yields.  The  first  of  all  is  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  leave  its  doors  and  maintain  themselves  as 
law-abiding  citizens  under  free  living  conditions. 

The  Indiana  institutions  have  kept  careful  records  of  their 
paroled  prisoners,  and  in  recent  years  have  sent  a  summary  to 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  every  six  months.  On  April  i, 
1915,  we  completed  eighteen  years'  experience  under  the 
law.  In  that  period  9,034  men  and  women  were  paroled.  Of 
this  number  5,422  observed  faithfully  the  conditions  of  their 
release  and  were  discharged;  the  maximum  sentence  of  459 
expired  during  the  parole  period  and  they  were  free  from 
further  supervision;  154  died;  618  were  still  on  parole  and 
were  making  the  required  reports.  This  leaves  2,381  to  be 
accounted  for.  They  are  the  delinquents,  the  unsatisfactory 
cases.  They  constitute  26.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
paroled.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  number  paroled  were  young 
men  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  unsatis- 
factory cases  among  this  class,  25.7  per  cent.,  was  less  than 
among  the  women,  28.6  per  cent.,  and  the  older  men,  27.2  per 
cent.  These  men  and  women  maintained  themselves  during 
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the  parole  period,  and  at  the  time  they  ceased  reporting  had 
on  hand  or  due  them  $454,416.25,  an  average  of  $50.30  each. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  that  is  claimed  for 
these  figures  is  that  they  are  a  record  of  results  for  the  time 
the  paroled  prisoners  were  under  supervision,  which  was  in 
few  cases  less  than  one  year. 

One  day  last  August  I  visited  Mr.  Brockway  at  his  home 
in  Elmira.  He  is  now  approaching  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  I  asked  him  to  think  back  over  the  forty-five  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  presentation  of  his  memorable 
paper  at  the  first  prison  congress  in  1870  and  to  tell  me  in  a 
few  words  how  in  the  light  of  the  years  that  have  passed  he 
now  views  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law.  His 
statement  was :  "I  presume  that  no  high  ideal  is  ever  com- 
pletely realized.  Nowhere  yet  has  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  pure  and  simple,  been  enacted  into  law. 
Nevertheless  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  it  is  the 
true  principle  under  which  offenders  should  be  committed  for 
institutional  treatment.  When,  later,  as  must  be,  the  present 
lackadaisical,  fanciful,  obtrusive  sentiment  about  offenders  is 
replaced  by  passionlessness,  neither  vindictive  nor  lovelorn — 
a  firm,  noble,  corrective  system  of  laws  and  prison  adminis- 
tration established  and  allowed,  then,  surely,  the  full  indeter- 
minate system  will  be  adopted  and  under  it  offenders  will  be 
cured  or  continuously  restrained." 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY 
PREAMBLE 

The  Constitution  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

[Adopted  May  15,  1787.] 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence 
which  are  founded  on  the  precept  and  examples  of  the  Author 
of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries 
which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwhole- 
some apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons) 
involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to 
that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries. 
By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may 
be  prevented;  the  link  which  should  bind  the  whole  family 
of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved 
unbroken;  and  such  degree  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be 
discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits 
of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures 
to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 


[The  Society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  April  6,  1833,  and  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  (Judge 
Joseph  Allison)  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1886,  the  name 
of  the  Society  was  changed  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society."] 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRISON  SOCIETY. 
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ARTICLE  II 

Object 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  "the  alleviation  of  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  disci- 
pline and  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners,"  as  prescribed  by 
its  Charter,  and  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  Society,  adopted  May  15,  1787. 

ARTICLE  III 
Headquarters 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Membership 

SECTION  i.  Membership  in  the  Society  may  be  either 
Annual,  Life  or  Honorary,  and  shall  be  by  election  by  the  Act- 
ing Committee  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  2.  Members  of  the  Society  other  than  Life  and 
Honorary  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  not  less  than 
Two  Dollars. 

SEC.  3.  Any  member  paying  Fifty  Dollars  at  one  time, 
may,  at  his  or  her  request,  be  elected  to  Life  Membership 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  election  of  other  members, 
and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

SEC.  4.  Individuals  who  have  given  valuable  service 
to  the  Society,  or  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  penol- 
ogists,  may  at  any  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  be  elected 
to  Honorary  Membership. 

ARTICLE  V 
Officers 

SECTION  i.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  two 
Counsellors,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

SEC.  2.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or  a  president  pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

SEC.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  all 
the  meetings,  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society, 
inform  officers,  new  members  and  committees  of  their  elec- 
tion or  appointment,  give  notice  of  all  meetings,  and  be  the 
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custodian  of  the  Library  and  records  and  of  the  seal  of  the 
Society. 

SEC.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  paid  to 
the  Society,  and  shall  make  payments  only  as  directed  by  the 
Acting  Committee.  He  shall  report  his  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures whenever  requested  by  the  Acting  Committee,  and  make 
a  full  report  for  the  year  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
He  shall  place  all  capital,  moneys,  investments  and  securities 
of  the  Society  in  the  care  and  custody  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion as  the  Acting  Committee  may  direct;  and  he  shall  make 
investments  only  upon  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Acting  Committee.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  testator, 
the  principal  of  all  bequests  shall  be  securely  invested  and  the 
income  only  shall  be  applied  to  current  expenses. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Meetings 

SECTION  i.  The  Society  shall  meet  annually  m  the 
month  of  January  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Acting  Committee. 

SEC.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called 
by  the  President  whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary,  or  shall 
be  called  by  him  upon  the  written  request  of  five  members. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  at  least  five  days'  notice  of  a  special 
meeting,  and  shall  clearly  state  its  purpose. 

SEC.  3.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  twenty  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

SEC.  4.  Elections  shall  be  by  ballot  and  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  If 
for  any  cause  the  Society  shall  fail  to  hold  an  election  at  its 
annual  meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a 
special  meeting  within  thirty  days  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  election. 

SEC.  5.  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  presiding  officer  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  nominate  to  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  persons  for  the  offices  of  the  Society  and  for  member- 
ship in  the  Acting  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VII 
Acting  Committee 

SECTION  i.  The  executive  functions  of  the  Society  shall 
be  vested  in  a  committee  to  be  known  as  THE  ACTING  COM- 
MITTEE, to  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  ex-officio,  and  forty-five  additional  members. 
These  additional  members  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  Annual 
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Meeting  of  the  Society  held  after  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, fifteen  for  the  term  of  one  year,  fifteen  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  and  fifteen  for  the  term  of  three  years;  and  at 
every  subsequent  annual  meeting  fifteen  members  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  Acting  Committee  may  be 
increased  to  not  exceeding  sixty,  provided  the  additional  Mem- 
bers shall  be  residents  of  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

These  Members  may  be  elected  from  time  to  time  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  By-Laws  for  filling  vacancies,  but  the  terms  for  which 
they  are  elected  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  only.  These  additional  Members  will  be  eli- 
gible for  re-election  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  their 
respective  terms  of  service  shall  then  be  assigned  so  as  to  be 
co-ordinate  with  the  terms  of  service  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  Committee. —  (1912.) 

SEC.  2.  The  Committee  shall  make  by-laws  for  its 
own  government  which  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution. 

SEC.  3.  Vacancies  in  the  Acting  Committee  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Committee,  but  persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacan- 
cies must  be  members  of  the  Society. 

SEC.  4.  As  the  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  are 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature  official  visitors  of  the  public  prisons, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  make  provisions  to 
such  extent  and  under  such  regulations  as  circumstances  may 
demand,  for  the  regular  visitation  of  the  penal  and  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  State  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Order  of  Business 

1.  Devotional  pause. 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes,     (a)   Society,     (b)   Acting 
Committee. 

3.  Communications. 

4.  Reports. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Election  of  Officers  and  Acting  Committee. 

8.  Adjournment. 


CONSTITUTION  69 

ARTICLE  IX 

Amendments 

SECTION  i.  No  amendment  to  this  Constitution  shall  be 
made  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  proposed  in  writing 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  not  less  than  three  months 
previous  to  action  on  such  proposed  amendment ;  and  to  adopt 
such  amendment  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  shall  be  required. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  give  at  least  five  days' 
notice  of  meetings  at  which  any  proposed  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  on,  and  shall,  with  the  notice,  furnish  each  member  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  indicating  how  any  Article 
or  Section  would  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment. 


OFFICIAL  VISITORS 

No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has 
not  a  written  permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors 
may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same;  the  of- 
ficial visitors  are:  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
Senate;  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  Attorney-General  and  his  Deputies;  the  President  and 
Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the  State;  the  Mayor  and 
Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh; 
Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and  the  "Acting 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons."  (Note:  Now  named  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society.")— Section  7,  Act  of  April  23,  1829. 

The  above  was  supplemented  by  the  following  Act,  approved 
March  20,  1903: 

AN  ACT 

To  make  active  or  visiting  committees  of  societies  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prisoners  official  visitors  of 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  active  or  visiting  com- 
mittee of  any  society  heretofore  incorporated  and  now  existing  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  instructing  prison- 
ers, or  persons  confined  in  any  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  and 
alleviating  their  miseries,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  official  visitors 
of  any  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution  in 
this  Commonwealth,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  same 
powers,  privileges  and  functions  as  are  vested  in  the  official  visitors 
of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  as  now  proscribed  by  law:  Provided, 
That  no  active  or  visiting  committee  of  any  such  society  shall  be 
entitled  to  visit  such  jails  or  penal  institutions,  under  this  act  unless 
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notice  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  such  committee,  and  the 
terms  of  their  appointment,  is  given  by  such  society  in  writing,  under 
its  corporate  seal,  to  the  warden,  superintendent  or  other  officer  in 
charge  of  such  jail  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or 
other  penal  institution. 

APPROVED — The  2oth  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1903. 

SAML.  W.  PENNYPACKER. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  No.  48. 

FRANK  M.  FULLER, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

AN  ACT 

To  define  the  rights  and  functions  of  official  visitors  of  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries and  other  penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  removal. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  any  person  designated  by 
law  to  be  official  visitor  of  any  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or 
reformatory  institution  in  this  Commonwealth,  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  and  visit 
any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  in- 
stitution, on  any  and  every  day,  including  Sundays,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  o'clock,  ante  meridian  and  five  o'clock,  post  meridian; 
and  not  before  nine  o'clock,  ante  meridian,  or  after  five  o'clock,  post 
meridian  except  with  the  special  permission  of  the  warden,  manager, 
overseer  or  superintendent  in  charge  of  any  such  jail,  penitentiary, 
or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution. 

SECTION  2.  Upon  any  such  visit  of  any  official  visitor  to  any 
such  jail,  penitentiary^  or  other  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  such 
visitor  shall  have  the  right  to  interview  privately  any  prisoner  or 
inmate  confined  in  any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  other  penal  or  re- 
formatory institution,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  the  cell,  room, 
or  apartment  wherein  any  such  prisoner  or  inmate  shall  be  confined : 
Provided,  however,  that  if  any  warden,  manager,  overseer,  superin- 
tendent, or  person  in  charge  of  such  institution  at  the  time  of  such 
visit,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  entry  by  the  official  visitor  into 
the  cell,  room,  or  apartment  of  such  prisoner  or  inmate  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  said  warden,  superintendent,  overseer,  manager,  or  person  in 
charge,  may  conduct  any  prisoner  or  inmate,  with  whom  such  official 
visitor  may  desire  a  private  interview,  into  such  other  cell,  room,  or 
apartment  within  the  institution  as  he  may  designate  and  there  per- 
mit the  private  interview  between  the  official  visitor  and  such  prisoner 
or  inmate  to  take  place :  Provided  further,  however,  That  no  official 
visitor  shall  have  the  right  or  Power  of  privately  interviewing  any 
such  prisoner  or  inmate  except  prisoners  or  inmates  of  the  same  sex 
as  such  official  visitor. 


AN  ACT  ^ 

SECTION  3.  All  powers,  functions,  and  privileges  heretofore  be- 
longing1 to  official  visitors  of  jails,  penitentiaries  and  penal  or  re- 
formatory institutions,  under  the  common  statute  laws,  are  hereby 
confined:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  official  visitor  shall  have 
the  right  or  power  to  give  or  deliver  to  any  prisoner  or  inmate  of 
any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  or  penal  or  reformatory  institution,  dur- 
ing such  visit,  any  chattel  or  object  whatsoever,  except  objects  and 
articles  of  religious  or  moral  instruction  or  use. 

SECTION  4.  If  any  such  official  visitor  shall  violate  any  of  the 
prohibitions  herein  contained,  any  warden,  manager,  overseer,  or 
superintendent  of  any  such  jail,  penitentiary,  penal  or  reformatory 
institution,  may  apply  to  any  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county 
wherein  such  institution  may  be  situated  for  a  rule  upon  such  visitor 
to  show  cause  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  or  her 
office;  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  being  made, 
such  court  shall  enter  a  decree  against  such  official  visitor,  depriving 
him  or  her  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  functions  of  official  visitor : 

APPROVED— The  I4th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1909. 

EDWIN  S.  STUART. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons 

SECTION  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania^  in  General  As- 
sembly met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act  be  members  of  the  Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  one  body,  politic  and 
corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by  the  same 
name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  else- 
where, and  to  take  and  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  of 
whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed 
or  choses  in  action  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant, 
devise,  alien  or  dispose  of;  Provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or 
income  of  the  necessary  houses,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities, 
and  other  hereditaments,  and  real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and 
the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the 
same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  pleasure;  and  also  to  ordain,  es- 
tablish, and  put  in  execution,  such  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government 
of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter  or  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  generally  to  do  all  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to 
them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  the  said 
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corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs 
thereof;  and  provided  further,  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall 
be  confined  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the 
improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Speaker  of  House. 
THOS.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate. 

Approved  the  6th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Thirty-three.  GEORGE  WOLF. 


LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME 

The  Following  Confirms  the  Action  Relative  to  the  Change  of  the 
Name  of  the  Prison  Society 

DECREE: 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  mo- 
tion of  A.  Sidney  Biddle,  Esq.,  the  Petition  and  Application  for 
change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented  and  con- 
sidered, and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  as 
to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said 
application  to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being 
shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged,  and  Decreed,  that  the  name  of  the 
said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON 
SOCIETY,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  the 
original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society, 
upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application  with  its  indorsements  and 
this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this  County, 
and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  Copy  of  this  Decree. 

[Signed]       JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RECORD : 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recording  of  Deeds  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  on  Charter  Book  No.  n,  page 
1064.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  Office  this  28th  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1886. 

GEORGE  G.  PIERIE,  Recorder  of  Deeds. 


